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THE SISTERS SMITH’S COWS. 
To the men of Glastonbury. July 4, 1874. 


Forced from our gentle mistress’ yard, 
Her generous feed and friendly “‘card,’’ 
Our case, though not above all others hard, 
Is yet remarkable in this regard— 
That, unintelligent and dumb, 
We're made to suffer matyrdom 
For our good mistress, in her cause, 
And testify against your laws, 

O men of Glastonbury! 











Our lowings deep, in exile bound, 
Shall yet be heard the world around, 
Our frantic bellowings proclaim 
The wrongs of Woman and your shame; 
Proclaim, so far as justice goes, 
Ye are the age’s Pharaohs, 

Ye lords of Glastonbury! 
In seventeen hundred and seventy-three, 
Your grandmothers gave up their tea, 
Their husbantis threw it in the sea, 
Protesting against tyranny. 
Their granddaughters your tax resist, 
Demanding justice at your hands, 
A place upon your voting list; 
Ye sell their houses and their lands, 
Their household treasures and their pets, 
To pay your town’s dishonest debts, 

O men of Glastonbury! 
Have you forgotten Lexington ? 
And Putnam brave, your gallant son? 
And all the battles fought and won? 
Fought not your sires for equal rights, 
For righteous laws and life’s delights? 

O men of Glastonbury! 
Your bells clang out from yonder towers, 
Your cannon boom the passing hours; 
Your orators of noble fame 
Shout eulogies on Woman’s name; 
From public halls your banners stream, 
From broad escutcheons eagles scream ; 
To-night your votive fires will gleam, 
Yet only mockeries do they seem, 

O men of Glastonbury ! 


Ye boast of your superior parts, 

Of ga!lantry and loyal hearts, 

Yet make your women speak from carts, 

Outside your halls. Yet not unheard 

The everlasting, living word 

Of justice—for the very stones 

Trumpet your wrong in thunder tones, 
O men of Glastonbury! 


Misguided men of Glastonbury! 
Tis meet that while ye feel so strong 
Ye fill the measure of your wrong. 
Ceaseless and slow the mills of fate 
Grind on and on, and soon or late, 
There cometh to all the even scale, 
And righteous judgment doth not fail. 
Ye, without color of just cause 
Do execute your cruel laws, 
With mock devotion shut your eyes, 
And, clothed in smooth hypocrisies, 
Make loud professions to your God, 
The while your women ye defraud, 

O men of Glastonbury! 


In coming time, when all is past, 
And cruel reign of sex and caste 
Is at an end, and men unite 
To give to womankind their right, 
It will not be your glory then 
That ye were Glastonbury men, 
Who voted to deny your wives 
The greatest blessing of your liyes. 
Ah no! alas! the very name 
Of Glastonbury shall inflame 
The noble indignation pent 
In patriot souls, and each event— 
Each now unnoticed incident, 
Shall live in history to your shame, 

O men of Glastonbury! 

A. Brieaes Davis, 


IF I COULD KEEP HER S80. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 





Just a little baby, lying in my arms— 

Would that I could keep you, with your baby charms; 
Helpless, clinging fingers, downy, golden hair, 
Where the sunshine lingers, caught from otherwhere; 
Blue eyes asking questions, lips that cannot speak, 
Roly-poly shoulders, dimple in your cheek; 

Dainty little blossom‘in a world of woe, 

Thus I fain would keep you, for I love you so. 
Roguish little damsel, scarcely six years o!\d— 

Feet that never weary, hair of deeper gold; 

Restless, busy fingers all the time at play, 

Tongue that never ceases talking all the day; 

Blue eyes learning wonders of the world about, 

Here you come to tell them—what an eager shout !— 








wi little d 1, all the neighbors know; 
Thus I long to keep you, for I love you so. 


Sober little schoolgirl, with your strap of books, 

And such grave importance in your puzzled looks ; 
Solving weary problems, poring over sums, 

Yet with tooth for sponge-cake and for sugar-plums; 
Reading books of romance is your bed at night, 
Waking up to study with the morning light; 
Anxious as to ribbons, deft to tie s bow, 

Full of contradictions—I would keep you so. 

Sweet and thoughtful maiden, sitting by my side, 
All the world’s before you and the world is wide; 
Hearts are there for winning, hearts are there to break, 
Has your own, shy maiden, just begun to wake? 

Is that rose of dawning glowing on your cheek 
Telling us In blushes what you will not speak ? 

Shy and tender maiden, I would fain forego 

All the golden future, just to keep you so, 


Ah! the listening angels saw that she was fair, 

Ripe for rare unfolding in the upper air; 

Now the rose of dawning turns to lily white, 

And the close-shut eyelids veil the eyes from sight; 

All the past I summon as I kiss her brow— 

Babe, and child, and maiden, all are with me now. 

Oh! my heart is breaking; but God’s love | know— 

Safe among the angels, He will keep her so. 
—Selected. 








HALF WAY OUT. 


Those who urge a reform never can study 
too carefully the arguments of those who op- 
pose it. Three-quarters of the time, the ar- 
gument that holds a sincere person back real- 
ly turns on some very simple objection, which 
is entirely groundless, and could Le easily re- 
moved by a little more consideration of plain 
facts. 

I think we can understand better why peo- 
ple oppose Woman Suffrage if we remember 
that three-quarters of them have never got be- 
yond the following position, “Here is a revo- 
lution proposed which undertakes not only to 
transform all social usages, but to disregard 
the very organization and structure of the hu- 
man race. From time immemorial a certain 
sphere has been assigned to men in society, 
and a certain sphere to women. This time- 
honored distinction, old as the race of man, 
you proposes to set aside. In that effort we 
are against you and will fight you to the last. 
You are endeavoring to overthrow society; 
we will preserve it.” 

In Greece, in Tarkey, this position would 
once have seemed very strong. In Hindostan, 
when the “Code of Gentoo Laws” prescribed, 
more than four thousand years ago, that “A 
man, both day and night, must keep his wife 
so much in subjection that she by no means 
be mistress of her own actions,” this argu- 
ment would have seemed almost impregnable. 
A few hundred years ago, in Europe, such an 
attitude would have been consistent, for then 


& woman’s right to hold real estate was not | gown bought for his wife, “that the poor 





recognized ; the feudal law did not permit it, 


for she could not defend her fief. Even a|her.’’ Bat when Woman ceases to be a poor 
hundred years ago, in a remarkable passage | wretch, she must have the means of self-con- 
of Boswell’s Johnson, several times before | tentment and self-protection put into her own 
quoted in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, we find | hands. 


Boswell still wishing to hold to this principle, 
and exclude from succession all but heirs 
male; and we find Dr. Johnson pointing out 
to him that the time for that has passed, and 
that more refined manuers have already great- 
ly altered the position of Woman; and ‘‘wo- 
men make laws,” Johnson says. 

Yet even then, the conservative might fair- 
ly have urged that the common law of Eng- 
land assigned to women, especially married 
women, not merely a position of subordina- 
tion, but one in which their whole being was 
merged. Blackstone declares that “the very 
being and existence of the woman is suspend- 
ed during the marriage,” and Kent that “her 
legal existence and authority are ina manner 
lost,” and Baron Alderson that “the wife is 
only the servant of her husband.” Solong as 
the “common law” prevailed, the position of 
the conservative was very strong. ‘Obsta 
principiis. Resist the first change. Make 
one concession and your consistency is gone. 
Make one change and where will you stop?” 

Ah! but the change was made; the con- 
sistency is gone; the whole argument is 
knocked to pieces. Instead of a sex still im- 
prisoned in the common law, unable to draw 
a free breath, we have in Woman a sex long 
since emancipated from the common law, and 
half way out from all legal restraint. All 
three laborious objections are as obsolete as if 
&@ man were to stand up in town meeting and 
discuss the Boston Port Bill or the Tax on 
Tea. Thirty years have extinguished from 
existence, in America, the woman of the old 
“common law,”’ and we have, instead, to deal 
with a woman already endowed with so many 
legal rights that consistency itself demands 
that she should have a few more. 

Consider the changes long since made in 
the legal position of women! A writerin the 
Atlantic Monthly said, sixteen years ago: 


“In this country, the vast changes of the 
last few years are already a matter of history. 
No trumpet has been sounded, no earthquake 
has been felt, while State after State has ush- 
ered into legal existence one half of the pop- 
ulation within its borders. Every free State 
in the American Union, except, perhaps, IIli- 








friendly criticism of its article of 4th inst., 
upon the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts on theo petition of Miss 
Peabody. 


cision is, that the proper remedies for denial 
of rights to women are, for the most part, to 
be sought in the legislatures, and not in the 
courts. Prosecution of remedies or supposed 
remedies in the courts, does noharm. On 
the contrary, agitation anywhere and every- 


nois and New Jersey, has conceded to marrie4 
women the separate control of property.” 

If then, even sixteen years ago, these vast 
changes were depicted as having already taken 
place, how much farther has the process now 
gone! Every legal writer, whatever his pre- 
possessions, is compelled to begin by admitting 
that the very basis of legislation in regard to 
Woman has been long since shifted. Prof- 
fatt, for instance, says: 

“The common law, which so completely 
disqualified a married woman for the owner 
ship of property, was shaped to a great extent 
by feudalism, and of course as soon as this 
powerful system was broken up; when a per- 
son’s ability to bear arms became no longer 
necessary to enable him to hold real property, 
then it became possible for a woman to acquire 
rights of property, both real and personal. 
Still, feudalism had long disappeared before 
such rights were conceded; the old idea still 
clung to legislation that on marriage a woman 
surrendered herself, her property—everything, 
as completely as she surrendered her name,” 
(‘Woman before the Law,” p. 69.) 

So in “Parsons on Contracts,’ we find the 
general statement: 

“But the influence of the feudal system is 
broken very much in England, and far more 
here. And among the effects of this decay of 
a system, in which many of the principles and 
forms of our law originated, we count the 
changes which have been made and are now 
making in the law which defines the position 
and the rights of the married woman. This 
law is, in fact, at this moment in a transition 
state in this country. Itseems to be every- 
where conceded that the old rules were oppres- 
sive and unjust, and certainly not in conform- 
ity with the existing temper or condition of 
society.” (Book I. ch. xyiii.) 

Mr. Parsons has given the rational basis for 
the whole position of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
We are not aiming to alter “the immemorial 
position of Woman before the law.” You 
might as well accuse us of rebelling against 
George the Third. That worthy monarch is 
not more dead than is Woman’s “immemorial 
position.” We are not legislating for the 
Oriental woman, the feudal woman, the wo- 
man of the common law, or for any class of 
women totally extinct, abolished, legislated 
away; but for women who, by the deliberate 
act of men, have been “‘ushered into legal ex- 
istence,” for women who can legally control 
their own earnings, carry on separate business, 
make wills, be guardians of their own children 
and allthe rest. They are half way, and more 
than half way, out of the -eudal shell; and we 
must either put them back into it—which no- 
body has the audacity to propose—or else give 
them all the facilities for self-defense in the 
freedom we have granted. “It is fit,” said 
Mr. Samuel Pepys, speaking of some new 


wretch should have something to content 


T. W. H. 





SUPREME COURT AN)).LEGISLATURE, 
Let me say a word in the JOURNAL, in 


The true lesson to be learned from this de- 


where, is always advantageous to the cause of 
truth and right. And even where a judicial 
decision may, like the one under considera- 
tion, be apparently adverse, it serves to point 
out the direction where relief ought to ba 
sought. 

Now let us see just what the court has de- 
cided. The Charter of the city of Boston 
[Chap. 448, Sect. 24, Acts of 1854] has given 
to the School Board, as wellas to both Boards 
of the City Council, ‘‘authority to decide upon 
all questions relative to the qualifications, 
elections and returns of their respective mem- 
bers.” The Court decides that the Board, 
acting on the question of Miss Peabody’s 
membership under this authority, decided a 
question over which it had jurisdiction, and 
that whether its decisions were right or wrong, 
the Court has no power to revise or reverse 
it. Your article, as well as that of the Spring- 
field Republican referred to in it, is in accord- 
ance with a very prevalent popular belief that 
the court has some high Constitutional juris- 
diction over all sorts of abuses, assuming that 
it has power to reverse the decision of the 
board. 

But in fact the jurisdiction of this Court is 
not conferred by nor defiied in the Constitu- 
tion. And in this respect, our highest Court 
differs from that of the United States and 
those of most of the other States. Though 
commonly considered a department of the 


tive and the legislature, it is really subordinate 
toboth. While the powers and duties of exec- 
utive and legislature are prescribed in the Con- 


dicial Court and the number of its Justices, if 


acts of the legislature, the appointment of 
its Justices rests with the Executive, and their 


has full power to place final decision of any 
question of law or fact in such tribunal as it 
pleases, and where it has so placed euch de- 
cision in a tribunal other than the Supreme 
Court, the latter has no power under the Con- 
stitution, or otherwise, to usurp jurisdiction, 

Such ts precisely the case with the decision 
of the Boston School Board upon the question 
of Miss Peabody’s membership of the board. 


authority to decide’’ this question in the lat- 
ter. What more could the Court lawfully 
do than to say so? 

Nor could it make any difference that Mr, 


tion on grounds that had no legal merit, and 


for relief could be defeated. The stupidity 
of counsel cannot confer upon the Court juris- 
diction over a question the power to decide 
which is vested by law in another tribunal. 
Meantime ths main question has been set- 





tled rightly by both court and legislature, 
as well as public opinion. Women are eligi- 
ble to membership of school committees, and 
there is nobody left to deny it but the stolid 
majority of the Boston School Board and their 
solicitor. And now another question natur- 
ally suggests itself, whether their board ought 
to be allowed to longer retain ‘‘authority to de- 
cide” the question wrongly, especially since, in 
addition to its original high-handed abuse of its 
trust, it still persists in contemning the rights 
of Miss Peabody and her associates and their 
constituents, and defies the law of the Com 
monwealth, both as interpreted by the Court 
in reply to legislative inquiry, and as declared 
by a declaratory act of the legislature itself? 
If the School Board of any other city or town 
had decided the question of women’s eligibili- 


the Boston Board decided it, the Court would 








State Government, co-ordinate with the execu- 


not have found any like obstacles of jurisdic- 
tion in the way of granting relief. No other 
city charter or law confers on a School Board 
“authority to decide” the question of its mem- 
bership. Why should not the legislature re- 
voke an authority which no other School 
Board possesses, and which the Boston Board 
abused the first time it had an opportunity ? 
But my main object is to improve this sub- 
ject asa text to guide the efforts of the friends 
of Woman Suffrage in the right direction. It 
isin the General Court that the measures 
must originate that shall place the legal and 
political rights of women on the same basis as 
those ofmen. Of course I refer to an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, granting Suffrage to 
women. Now it seems to me not too much 
to aim at with confident hope of success—the 
passage of such an amendment through its 
first stage at the next session of the legisla. 
ture of this State. In order to do this, we 
ought immediately to organize for the pur- 
pose of putting as many of the friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage into the next Senate and House 
of Representatives as possible. The old meth- 
od of attacking the legislature from the out- 
side, by petitions and arguments before com- 
mittees, is like attempting to raise a weight 
by grasping a lever on the shorter side of its 
fulcrum; there is an enormous waste of pow- 
er. In order to take a fortress, a storming 
party ought to get inside of it as soon as pos- 
sible, when they can fight its defenders, if 
they still hold out, on an equality with them. 
— Worcester, Mass., w.T. H. 


WOMAN’S CLUB OF LAWRENCE. 


The Woman’s Club of Lawrence, invited the 
friends of Suffrage in that city toa social 
party on Tuesday evening, which proved 
very successful and was largely attended. 
Miss Julia Woodbury presided. Speeches 
were made by Mrs. Dr. King, Rev. Mr. Hay- 
ward of Methuen, Dr. Aaron Ordway, Dr. 
John Stowe, Judge Stevens, Dr. French, W. 
L. Thompson, Mrs. Bowker and Dr. Austin 
and other ladies and gentlemen. Letters were 
read by the Secretary, Mrs. McAllister, from 
Mayor Tarbox, Senator Bacon and others. An 
original poem was read, from the pen of Miss 
Helen Somerby. Miss Mason sang, and there 
was music by Messrs. Richards and Kelley. 

The occasion was altogether ope of unusual 
interest and rare social enjoyment. It is evi- 
dent that in Lawrence, as elsewhere, the ladies 
who are carrying on the Suffrage movement 
excel in the social amenities and graces, no less 
than in an intelligent appreciation of their 
duty and dignity as citizens. 





| CONCERNING WOMEN, 


stitution, the jurisdiction of our Supreme Ju- | 


not its very existence, depend entirely upon | 


removal may be effected by the joint action of | 
both. Under our Constitution the legislature | 


The body, by which the powers and duties of 
both court and board are defined, vested “the 


Solicitor Healy opposed Miss Peabody’s peti- 


overlooked the onfy point on which her prayer 


ty to School Committee in the same way that 


Mrs. Lincoln is in Paris. 

Mrs. Frances Ellen W. Harper is lecturing 
| in Illinois. 

A thirteen year old girl of Belvidere, Vt., 
| took care of a sugar orchard of eighty-five 
| trees, all alone, last spring. 

Mrs. Vandeveer, wife of the proprietor of 
_ the Neptune House at Coney Island bas, dur- 
| ing the past week, saved the lives of two per- 
sons who were drowning in the surf. 


Mrs. General McCook, who died recently 
in Washington, was a grand niece of Charles 
Thompson, the first Secretary of Congress, 
and also of Count Rumford, of Bavaria. 

Miss Luella Fay of Springfield, Mass., deliy- 
ered the valedictory and Miss Clara J. Paige, 
of Chicopee Falls, the salutatory address at 
the semi-annual examination of the Normal 
School in Westfield, Mass., last week. 

Jennie Collins’s annual report from her 
“Boflin’s Bower” in Boston, shows the sub- 
scriptions of the past year to have been $1355, 
and the expendituras $1600. The establish- 
ment has been in operation for four years, and 
has done much good. : 

Mrs. Mapleson, the wife of the director of 
Her Majesty’s Opera, London, who, according 
to a society paper, was formerly par excellence 
the belle of New York, is assuming a scarcely 
less distinguished position in London society. 





Clara Sarah Bernhardt, the refined actress of 
the Comedie Francais, is a sculptor, and de- 
votes as much time to her studies as she can 
spare from the requirements of her dramatic 
career. She has a bustin white marble, of a 
young girl, at the Paris Salon. 


Miss Harriet Upton has bequeathed a thou- 
sand dollars to the city of Salem, Mass., the 
interest to be devoted to the poor, every 
Thanksgiving-day. She also left $500 each to 
the Society for the Relief of Aged and Destitute 
Women, Female Employment Society, and 
Seamen’s Orphan and Children’s Friend So- 
ciety. 


Madame la Princesse de Salm-Salm is the 
daughter of an American colonel, and was 
married some fifteen years ago to the intimate 
friend of the Emperor Maximilian, Prince 





Salm-Salm. During the stay of the unhappy 
Empress Carlotta in Mexico, Madame de 
Salm-Salm was one of the most brilliant orna- 
ments of her court. 


Miss Thackeray writes to the London 
Times with reference to a fraud, which she 
thinks might be incidentally injurious to her 
father’s memory. It has come to her knowl- 
edge that letters and manuscripts are being 
frequently offered for sale as autographs of 
her father. Some which she has seen are 
rather clumsy forgeries, but a manuscript, 
which a friend of her family was induced to 
purchase, was sufficiently well imitated to im- 
pose upon persons familiar with the hand- 
writing. In one case a letter attributed to 
her father had been manufactured by copying 
a fragment from a magazine article not written 
by him, and appending his signature. 


Mrs. Sarah White Livermore, one of the 
noted literary women of New Hampshire of 
the older generation, died at Wilton last week. 
She was one of the original Abolitionists, and, 
in connection with Rey. Samuel Barrett of 
Boston, them a student in town, Rev. Warren 
Burton, Samuel Abbot and others, founded 
what was then called “The Literary and Mor- 
al Society,” designed for the mutual improve- 
ment of the members and of the community, 
long before the New England Lyceum was 
thought of. Also,in association with Mrs, 
Phebe Abbot, mother of Prof. Ezra Abbot of 
Harvard University, and other active friends, 
she started a Sunday School in 1816, one of 
the first, if not the first, inthecountry. Mrs. 
Livermore would have been eighty-five years 
old on the 20th inst. 


Mrs. Goddard, the Boston correspondent of 
the Worcester Spy, says of Mrs. Moulton, 
apropos of her new book just out: “In the 
midst of all the gayety, the fun, the distrac- 
tions and the serious work of Boston society, 
Boston philanthropy, and Boston radicalism, 
Mrs. Moulton keeps a fund of pure girlish ro- 
mance; of the dreams, the heroes, the luxury, 
the passionate woe and the passionate bliss, 
the morbid self-analysis, and the peculiar per- 
sonal beauty, that fill the thoughts of ardent 
girls whose lives are not quite healthful. 
From this fund she draws for her present vol- 
ume of stories; and with her ready and pic- 
turesque style of writing, she makes tales that 





dull, and that are, perhaps, prob- 
riayctenwet romantic details and the light of 
luxuriant fancy in which they are seen, gives 
them a strangely unreal effect, and makes the 
reader feel as if she had gone back to the days 
when she wept over Thaddeus of Warsaw ” 
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DISCUSSION COMMITTEE N. E. WOMAN'S 
CLUB 

Is it tautology or is it ludicrous to call the 
Committee for which I now speak, a “Discus- 
sion Committee,” when our whole Club is oue 
personified discussion? Even in Boston, the 
pioneer city of reform, there is many 4 lovely 
lady caught in the trammels of fashion or 
conventionalism of thought, or intelligent 
man with the pre-historic tinge of belief in 
the inferiority of Woman, to whom the Club is 
@ synonyme for careless housekeeping and un- 
punctual dinners (because my wife is at the 
Club) or for a Mrs. Jellyby spirit, and short 
dresses, tremendous waists and broad feet. 
It is no secret that every week these anoma- 
lous beings desert their families and listen 
and talk, but once a month they discuss, are 
turned intoa Debating Society, thoroughly 
radical and subversive of the Constitution. 


) AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1874. 








One lady, much addicted to society, said to | 


me, “How is it possible that so many moth- 
ers Can come every Monday ?” 

I replied, “They do not come every week, 
and moreover it is a holy privilege, like church 
going, that is only granted once in seven days, 
and good for our spiritual welfare and artis- 
tic lecturers. Yet my friend had heard of our 
Discussion Committee as something dreadful. 
We, poor little committee people, that longed 
to rival the brilliancy of the other sections, 
but clung to our democratic principle of being 
our own speakers we, who proudly felt that 


the Club contained many a philanthropist | 


and scholar, that future ages would honor; 
when November came, dived into the depths 
of our own being, and found consolation 
therein. That we might be physiological- 
ly, what we were physcologicaily, we asked 
Mrs. Dr. Brown to addrees us on Hygiene. 
More than ever did we feel the necessity of 
School Committee women as she portrayed 


the evils of bad ventilation, the vexations of | hands of the University the same education 
too long or too short, or no recess at all; as that offered to men. That the ladies ap- 
or of one or more sessions. In fact, we had | preciate this is evidenced by the alacrity with 


better be healthy, we thought, and nevergo to | which they have hastened to the University 
school, or at least not allow our children to | halls. 


attend, unless women were on the board. 


So much were we interested by this Sani- | performed the ceremony of delivering the 


tary meeting, that in December Mrs. Dr. 


Blake addressed us with astill longer paper on | graduates, last Tuesday. Mrs. Gilman was 
Hygiene, in its more extended relations. | the first principal of that school for several 
Then came an unexpected attack, as an ap- years, and her interest in education is unabat- 


peal to our feelings. Where was our consist- 


ency, or our real regard for Hygiene, it was | that lady and Miss Hoyt, the present princi- 
asked, if we could not give two of our beloved | pal, the school is believed to be second to 
Mondays to the Dress Reform Committee? | none in the State. We are not able to state 
Would it not be a descent from the general | how many hundred dollars less in the way of 


subject of health, viewed as a theoretical pro- 
cess and discussed in an intellectual manner, 


to a very subordinate branch of the question, 


concerning the practical relations of waist- 
bands and shoulders? Good women had done 
good service in spite of corsets. Why reform ? 


| 
| 


shal] be much shorter than on other Mon- 
days, not over balf an hour in length, and 
then, that the conversation should be as 
thoroughly general as it is possible to make it, 
especially endeavoring todraw out those more | 
diffident members, who are not accustomed 
to the sound of their own voices, but are fall 
of vigorous and beautiful thought. Therefore 
we have purposely avoided intellectual or es- 
thetic subjects, and given the preference to 
those topics of everyday interest and impera- 


' tive need, on which even without the Suffrage, | 


women must have a dcSnite opinion, if they | 


aim to make their daily living, a power and a 
charm. Kate GANNETY WELLS. 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


The graduating class of the University of | 


Michigan, at Ann Arbor, contained seventy- 
four members,six of Whom were women. The 
degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist was con- 
ferred upon one young woman, and that of 
Doctor of Medicine upon one more. Com- 
mencement dinner followed close upon the 
graduating exercises. About 350 persons, con- 
sisting of the officers, alumni, and guests of 
the University, were present. The lady mem- 
bers of the graduating class attended, and for 
the first time the speakers addressed their 
hearers as “ladies and gentlemen,’’ and spoke 
to the alump# and alumni of the University. 
There were ladies in the classes of 1872 and 
1873, but they were too few in number to go 
through the ordeal of dining among hundreds 
of the sterner sex. The President’s reception 
in the evening closed the exercises of the day. 

The graduates of Syracuse (N. Y.) Univer- 
sity this year number seven—three ladies and 
four gentlemen. Syracuse University is one of 
the institutions that practically believe in 
the co-education of the sexes, and she has 
thrown open her doors for the admission of 
Woman, claiming her right to receive at the 





Mrs. Gilman of the Chelsea Sub-Committee, 


diplomas to the Shurtleff Grammar School 


ed. Under the direction and leadership of 
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| salary Miss Hoyt annually receives than the 
| male principals with whom she is associated 
| in teaching—but they are considerable. And 
yet she is their equal in position, amount of 
work performed, responsibility, and qualifica- 
tion. But the accident of her being a woman 


Yet here was an opportunity to testify that 
Women’s Club women could be self-sacrificing, | 
and so we yielded. 

Then Mrs. Alice Dutton Ballou told us of | 
her grand effort for the working women, of | 


defrauds her of her rightful compensation. 


M. A. L. 


—-—_- 


THE JOURNAL AN EVANGELIST. 


The JOURNAL comes to-day to my sister’s 





her life-long hope to establish an association | home in the suburbs of the Forest City. Not 
supported by themselves which should assist | having seen a copy since the issue of May 16, 


them in turn, when failure of work, sickness 
or death occurred. I am glad to say that her 
hope has been realized, and has began on its 
errand of blessinz, though not in any way 
under the auspices of the Club. 

In February, another of our members, Miss 
Hotchkiss, read to us a carefully prepared 
paper, abounding alike in instruction and 
humor on the preliminary steps in self-govern- 


ment, or on the development of the individu- | 


al. It provoked much discussion, as the in- 
dividual always does. We were startled and 
amused, by an animated contest between our 
beloved President, and one of our most skil- 
ful members, concerning the grounds for Wo- 
man Suffrage; resting it on justicé or on legal 
force. 

March 9th, Rev. Mr. Mitchell spoke to us 
on “The poor whites of the North,” who pos- 
sessed the same unpromising characteristics as 
those of the South. Our disappointment at 
the prospects of humanity was constantly re- 
lieved by the flashes of fun and keen obser- 
vation with which Mr. Mitchell enriched his 
remarks. General Lee of Wyoming, being 





present, gave an account of the Woman Suf- 
frage Movement in that Territory; showing 
that the ways of men must be dark, in order 
to accomplish beneficial results for their wives 
and sisters. 

April 13th, Mrs. Lowe gave usa review of 

Buckle’s Essay on the Influence of Women. 
Buckle argues that her contribution to knowl- 
edge consists in the influence she has exercis- 
ed upon the method in which discoveries are 
made. Women take naturally to the deductive 
form of thought as men do to the inductive. 
Mrs. Lowe led us to inquire into the causes of 
Woman’s present physical and mental posi- 
tion; were the reasons for it innate, or had 
they arisen by force of circumstance? Is it 
asked wherein we differ from the other Com- 
mittees in our manner of working? But little, 
we reply, yet that difference is radical. It is 
our first principle to ask only members of the 
Clab to speak to us. True, we departed from 
our rule in the case of Mr. Mitchell; but he 
was a brother of a sister in the Club, so it was 
all in the family. 


| 


| 


| 





it was gladly greeted. Truly it is, in a terres- 
trial sense, an evangelist, bringing good tid- 


ings, foreshadowing peace on earth and good 
will to women—not excluding men. The bill- 
tops of Zion are already radiant with the com- 
ing sunrise to the out lookers from its watch 
towers. Praise serenest and full to His great 
name for all such indications! 

To-day has been full of busy cares—a church 
festival in aid of temperance work with ite 
attendant cake-baking, wreaths of myrtle, 
aud arbor vite, etc.,in which each willing 
hand was to bear a part, the weekly family 
washing and usual Monday labors, in addi- 
tion, to be woven in so that the coming days 
of the secular week may not be over-burden- 
ed. These are only mentioned to refute the 
often adduced argument of those who are not 
for us, “that women of Suffrage proclivities” 
are dissatisfied with their present duties, and 
consequently neglect home and its demands. 

Believing in all hcnesty of purpose that it 
is right, as opportunity permits, to help for- 
ward every good word and work,I am also 
of the opinion that it is only just to confer 
upon women that legal mode of expression 
so richly prized and inviolately held by all 
well-balanced men and true patriots. On that 
as an issue and pivotal point, once attained and 
properly directed, hangs far more unembod- 
ied good to us as a nation of men and women, 
than we can at present imagine. It makes 
admissable even the quotation, “Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive,’ &c. Neither 
& man’s hat nor a woman’s bonnet cover all 
there is of truth or wisdom. Why not permit 
both men and women to exert an equal weight 
by such methods as men have arrogated, and 

would fain reserve to themselves upon ques- 
tions so replete with vitality as those with 
which the coming days are fraught ? 

It was not inaptly said in the pulpit of the 
church which I attend, that the coming Da- 
vid (who should smite the Goliah of these 
times with its multiplied forms of evil) “would 
be a woman or many women as one.’’ 

Far from the thought in my mind when I 
began, I have digressed; another evidence 


It is our second principle, that the papers , that women are not logical. My object was 




















| to tell you, that during the intervals of our 


work, I read the remarks of Mr. Beecher 
and Mrs. Livermore, feeding my brain while 
the motive machinery stood still. 

Dear Mr. Beecher! How thorough is my 
trust in him in all that counts for and per- 
tains to noble manhood. Not as though he 
had “already attained”’ in the race toward the 
goal, for which all strive that are like mind- 
ed. Every word of his address rings with 
well considered truth, and one day when the 
feet of womanhood shall stand upon firmer 
ground than now, when like Constantine of 


old, “by this sign’’ the crescent of despotic 
| 


manhood shall wane beforte the cross 


Of Woman's hopes and Woman's fears, 
Of Woman's love and human tears, 


in that glad time which faith, hope and love 


|}andsbop. High, healthy location, fine view; 1} acres 
| land with 


enable me to believe is the evidence of things | 


not seen, no great stretch of prophetic spirit | 


or insight is required to discern a statue 
whose imperishable marble record the words: 

“That which is right for an earl’s wife is 
right for my wife; that which is right for a 
duke’s wife is right for your wife; that which 
is right for a woman in any station of life, is 
right for womanhood, and I plead for that. 
That which has been conceded and sanctified 
in other lands through ages, I ask for my wife, 
my sister, my child, my mother. Crown them 
because they are women, not because they 
are duchesses.” 

Words fitly spoken, ennobling the speaker 
and those spoken of. What a goodly com- 
pany will these be—of whom Higginson and 
Garrison, Curtis and Hoar, are among those 
worthy of grateful record for God-given cour- 
age and manly justice! May “He who seeth 
in secret’ reward them openly, and may the 
present generation of women with their de- 
scendants adown the Stream of Time, ever 
hold them in high esteem and affectionate re- 
membrance. H. C. A. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE IOWA RE- 
PUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


The readers of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
probably understand that it has been wisely 
provided in the organic law of this State, that 
toamend her Constitution it must be done 
with deliberation. An amendment must be 
proposed by the General Assembly, and two 
years later must be again approved by another 
General Assembly, before it can be submitted 
to a vote of the people. The late General As- 
sembly proposed an amendment to the State 
Constitution, giving to the women of Iowa 
just recognition as faithful co-workers in the 
cause of humanity, by saying that sex shall 
no longer disfranchise wortby citizens. That 
proposition must receive favorable action by 
the next General Assembly, in order to get it 
before the people for final action. And in the 
Republican Platform, adopted to-day in State 
Convention, is the Woman Suffrage plank, 
which you publish to-day. 

This resolution was unanimously adopted 
in committee, and again unanimously endors- 
ed by the Convention. ...... In the Con- 
vention was a fair represeutation of women, 
twenty or more being present. M. 8. O. 

Des Moines, Iowa, July 2. 





THE PILOT VERSUS A REPUBLIC. 


As the Pilot believes in Papal infallibility, 
its hostility to Woman Suffrage is thus ex- 
plained. If it dared, it would be equally hos- 
tile to Manhood Suffrage also.— WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 


Yes, ma’am, quite right; only there’s no 
need to be a Catholic to look on these things 
from our standpoint. We regard Woman Suf- 
frage as a dangerous absurdity, and we agree 
with some great Protestant Rupublicans and 
others, in thinking that Manhood Suffrage 
would be a serious mistake. There is no such 
thing as Manhood Suffrage in America, where 
there are probably some millions of men who 
are not voters. There is nothing in this mat- 
ter, which we do not “dare” to face; but we 
do not expect the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will 
ever understand our reasons.— Boston Pilot. 





WOMEN AND CHILDREN NOT WANTED. 


There seems to be no room in the world for 
women and children. Alas that it is so small! 
Is there no way it can beenlarged? There 
must be, for women and children we shall al- 
ways have with us, and of course they must 
be housed and fed. 

1 felt both amused and angry at the answers 
I received while in pursuitof rooms, “I won’t 
have any women, and as for children I can’t 
endure them, especially if they are boys.” I 
drew a long breath and thought to myself, 
the “boys” will soon be men, if only we can 
manage until they grow up, then it will all be 
right, but the mothers, unfortunately, can’t 
grow to be men, and they must be sheltered. 

I sigh, and pity the sorrows of Eve’s daugh- 
ters. Whatistobe done? Every husband can- 
not afford to own & house, and young men 
with small incomes will be tempted to take for 
“better or worse” the dear creatures called 
women, not thinking of the pleasure they will 
have some day in hunting lodgings. Here is 
where the “worse” comes in. Loving wives 
and little ones ‘‘not wanted now-a-days,’’ is the 
cry of many who place upon their windows, 
“Rooms to Let.’ It is heartless in the extreme, 
and it is to be hoped that some remedy will 
soon be found to soften the hearts of those who 
are unwilling to live and let live, and who fail 





to practice the Golden Rule. Cc. E. B. 


| in good repair. 
| &c. Good he Ithy location; fine neighbors. Price 
| only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 


“COUNTRY HOMES.” 


Some Farms that are (Offered | 
at Great Bargains! | 


4 ONLY HALF A MILE FROM Vaiss 






—A farm of 22 acres, 3 in wood, balance 


WAM level; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 
horse; some choice fruit; 1} story house with L, 5 
rooms, painted white with green blinds, granite un- | 
derpinning. Barn 30x25, with cellar. Shop and car- | 
| 


riage-house, 24x18. The house alone could not be 
built for $2000. Was built by a carpenter for his own | 
occupancy. High, healthy location, overlooking the 
neighboring villages. A great bargain is offered. 
Price only 31700 Apply to 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 
A SNUG HOME FOR $300—At Bellingham. 
*h cottage house, painted and prowess, 3 rooms 
. Wood house 


on first floor, attics unfinishec 


pear and apple trees. Price only $500. 
Apply toGEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Bostor. 


FORTY ACRE FARM-—Only $300 down. 
rem One mile from depot, 29 miles from Boston. 
a acres in wood; level land, free from 
stones; cuts $300 worth of hay in a season. Choice 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
arn 40x36. Carri house, shed, 





Apply to Geo. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Rew, Boston. 


rH AT FRANKLIN, 28 MILES FROM 

il Boston, excellent 75-acre farm, 14 miles 

: from depot, Dean Academy, &c.; 30 acres 

in wood; balance level and free from stones; cuts |2 
tons of hay ; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some choice 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2- 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repair; 
barn 55x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded by fine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 
is worth haif the priceasked. Price $2500, $1200 cash. 
Apply to Geo. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A Delightful Village Residence, 
25 miles from Boston, five minutes walk from depot; 
two-story house with two-story L, 8 rooms, painted 
and blinded, piped for gas, bay window, cupola and 
ortico, wash-room with set boilers ete; barn clap- 
Poarded and painted, cupola, good cellar; one acre of 
good land, level and free; 14 apple and some pear 
trees. This beautiful estate is located on high land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class piece of prop- 
erty. Price $10,500, $2500 cash, balance on easy 
7. Apply to Gzo. H. Cuapin’ 24 Tremont Row 
oston. 








On the Banks of the Connecticut River, 
A 200-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 
fi stock TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO a8 
+ LIBRARY, etc. One mile from depot and 
churches, near school; 45 acres are in wood; will cut 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough 
k2eps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 50 head 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story ay 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granar x24; 
shed and ice-house--all in complete repair. The own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
tate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track an 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter’s tools, bench, etc., 1 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediateiy, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re- 
main on mortgage. Full particulars of Gro. H. 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 





Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 
HAMPTON FALLS— Within j mile of the 
$B cere, on the Eastern Railroad; in close 
_ proximity to churches, schools, &c., con- 
taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well divided ; 
cuts 30 tons of hay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. e fruit is of choice varieties, 
f+ pom plea y 4 400 trees, with small fruit in variety. 
Hard and soft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; cla) ard- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, ee hennery, piggery and ice. 
house; all in good repair, surrounded by ornamental] 
trees. Very } amy 'y located, 4 miles from Lame 7 
ton Beach, miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
roads. For a gentleman’s residence this estate offers 
great attractions. Price $5500, on very easy terms of 
eer Full particulars of Geo. H. CHAPIN, 4 
remont Row, Boston. 


Estate at Framingham — Valuable for 
Building Lots—all Modern Improvements. 
One mile from depot, containing 48 acres of om im- 
ee land, beautifully located, bordered by the lake. 
here are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black. 
berries, asparagus and rhubarb, and apple and 

ach trees. The buildings are a two-story house of 
5 rooms, heated by steam, containing marble man- 
tels, bath room, range, hotand cold water throughout; 
superior barn, good size, with cupola, vane and cel- 
lar; horse stable with cellar; fine hennery, with glass 
front; two carriage-houses, granary, etc., rll = 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; pleasantiy 
located ; surrounded by noble elms; every way desira- 
ble; very valuable for subdivision. Price $25,000, 
on very easy terms of payment. Full particulars of 

Geo. H. CHAPIN. 


Valuable Farm at Hamilton, Near the 
Appleton Estate, 
1 wile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad, con. 
taining upwards of 200 acres, 75 of which is in rapidl 
rowing hard wood. The balance is well divided, 
ree from stones. The mowing and tillage level; a 
dark loam with clay subsoil, under good cultivation; 
cuts 50 to 60 tons of English hay, by machine; keeps 
25 head of cattle through the )ear, and that number 
is now on the farm; the milk is all sold at the door ; the 
erchard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty and in good 
condition; grapes and berries in variety; good, large 
two-story house of 10 rooms, with stoop in front, 
ainted drab; 4 light glass; in good condition; barn 
5x38, sheep barn 25x15, carriage-house 25x12, pig- 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 30x20, tool-house 20xi5; very 
a located on high land, commanding a de- 
ightful view of the surrounding country. The coun- 
ty road runs directly through the farm for 1 mile. 
The well-known Appleton and Francis Dane estates 
are quite near. This farm is very valuable, 1 mile 
from the Ipswich depot. Price $18,000, $8000 cash, 
balance $1000 a year at six per cent. Apply on the 
premises to the owner, or to Geo. H. Gaara. 


TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Securea 


Good Home at Foxboro. 
PROVIDENCE R. R., 82 miles Ror 







FBR Bee", a good 1} story house, painted and 

blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- 
lar; shop 30x15, clapboarded and painted, would 
make a good carpenter shop and a good carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, no 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75 apple, pear and cher- 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly lo- 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees in 
front. ce only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 per 
genes owner must sell but does not need the money. 
oxboro is a flourishing town, employing several 
thousand hands. Apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN, 24 
Tremont Row, Boston. 


From Two to Three Million Dollars Worth of Coun- 
try Real Estate for Sale, 


From Five Hundred to One Thousand 
Estates to Select from. 


Engravings of Property on Exhibition at our 
Boston Office, 
GEO. H CHAPIN, 


NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 
24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
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ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 1873, we are now prepared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 


Parlor, Chamber, 
Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street. 
1b— 








A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Wellstocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water~ 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 

14— 





ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrrouLaTion RATES 
&o., invaluable to all who desire tospend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, b0centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


JUST RECEIVED FROM 


VIOTOR KULLBERG, London; 
A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


Split Seconds Watches and 
Chronographs, 
Fy These are the Watches exhibited 
= in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 
who was the only recipient of the 
Highest Award in that department. 
SOLE 


Wm. Bond & Son, 4GeEx7, 


171 CONGRESS STREET. 












to sell the IMPROVED “HOME 

SHUTTLE” SEWING ‘MACHINE, 

the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 

Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 

& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 

Pa.; Chicago, lll,; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo- 
20—13t 


$900 A MONTH TO AGENTS 


— 








SARAH A. COLBY, M.D 
h few doors from Tremont street, BOSTON, 
t#™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of al} Diseases 


CROCKERY 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved ‘ Must be sold be~ 
fore February 1st,at HERBERT & Co.’s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Bostom 

pects te 


9 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICACO. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will commence 
on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue twenty 
weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies desiring, 
thorough medical education first-class facilities for 
its accomplishment. Dissecting material abundant; 
hospital and clinical advan uncurpecsed. MAR 
Hi. THOMPSON, M. D., Corresponding Bec'y » S88 
W. Washington St., Chicago. tf 
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Miss FRANCES Power CosBE has reviewed 
Goldwin Smith’s recent attack on Woman 
Suffrage, in the following leading editorial, 


| liament. 


which we extract from the columns of the | 


London Daily News: 


Archbishop Craumer thrust into the flames 
the olfeuding limb which had signed his Re- 
cantation, tui it dropped, charred and biack- 
ened, upon bis pyre. Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
with scarcely less unpressive self-rebuke, has 
atoned for once siguing, on the instigation of 
Mr. Mill, a Petition tor Woman Household 





the male voters agreeing with the female 
would ever enable the latter to carry an elec- 
tion. 

Though it borders on the grotesque to de- 
scribe Mr. Forsyth’s Bill as if it proposed to 
hand over the legislation of England to wo- 
men, it is not altogether a groundless persua- 


| sion that the influence of the new voters un- 


Suffrage by inditing with his guilty hand for | 


“Macwilian’s Magazine’’ an article which we 
can best describe as of a cinerarious character, 
blackiy condemning the Woman Suffrage 
movewent, aud depreciating the character aud 
judgment of Mr. Mill. Converts are pro- 
verbially somewhat acrid disputants, but it is 
a wore than usually affecting spectacle to no- 
tice, wickling paragraph after paragraph like 
drops wrung irom Mr. Smith’s agony of re- 
morse, ail the corrosive things distilled iu these 
few pages. No uncomfortable fact of bygone 
history, no uvpopular name or mistrusted 
agitation of the present day, no weakness, 
physical or mental, of women, which would 
serve to exacerbate the prejudices against them 
has been altogether omitted; and to these 
have been added obscure hints sufficient to 
freeze the blood of John Bull concerning 
what Mr. Smith has witnessed, or more vague- 
ly has been “told,’’ regarding female tyranuy 
and oppression in that modern land of Gor- 
gons, Hydras, and “Chimeras dire’’—Ameri- 
ca 


As a political question interesting to Eng- 
lishmen, and likely soon to obtain a certain 
amount of practical significance, we have, of 
course, nothing to do with Mr. Smith’s refer- 
ences to Mrs. Victoria Woodhull; to Mr.Mill’s 
mistakes about Mrs. Mill’s capacity; to the 
Ohio whisky war, to Queen Elizabeth’s love 
for Leicester, or the general predilection of 
women for clergymen; to the immorality of 
Mrs. Aphra Behu’s novels; to a fearful legend 
“told” to Mr. Smith, of a wife who “compelled 
her husband to work for her as a hired labor- 
er,” or even finally, imitating the tactics of 
the Southern slaveholders, to the citation of 
St. Paul as an “authoritative exponent of the 
morality which has become that of Christen- 
dom’ on the subject. Our concern is to 
weigh the main argument which may be con- 
sidered as his contribution to the pending 
controversy, and which he seems to put for- 
ward with the consciousness that it ought to be 
accepted by Europe and America as final. As- 
suredly, if he be right in maintaining that cer- 
tain consequences would follow from the pass- 
ing of Mr. Forsyth’s Bill, it urgently behooves 
the guardians of public safety to raise the cry 
of alarm, and even kindle beacons from every 
hill in the Kingdom. The perils of “shooting 
Niagara” incurred by the second Reform Bill, 
familiar as they have grown in our eyes, were 
mere child’s play to those wherewith the men 
of England are threatened should a small con- 
tingent of women be added to the register; 
and as for women themselves, Mr. Rossetti’s 
‘Blessed Damuzel” would do less madly to 
jump over the “golden bar of Heaven,” and 
plunge into the “vale of non-existence,’’ than 
they, in Mr. Smith’s opinion, to walk from 
their homes to the poilling-booth. We may 
not altogether share the Professor’s uncon- 
cealed terror of old maids and widows, who 
are usually supposed to be a harmless race, 
little disposed to conspire against the liberties 
or welfare of mankind, unless in the inoffen- 
sive way of match-making. But weare bound 
to consider gravely the grievious suspicions 
he avows against them, and the reasons he 
alleges why, if they be admitted to vote at 
elections they will ruin the world once again 
on more disastrously than did their mother 

ve. 

“The question,” Mr. Goldwin Smith says, 
“whether Woman Suffrage on an extended 
scale is good for the whole community, is 
ee identical with—Is it good for us to 

ave free institutions or not?’  Glanving 
over this sentence, a hasty woman might as- 
sume that the writer was an ally of her sex, 
supposing that ‘‘us” naturally meant her half 
of the human race as well as the other; but 
she would sadly wrong Mr. Smith by such a 
supposition. The ‘us,” for whose benefit 
free institutions are desirable, is exclusively 
masculine. ‘The love of liberty and the de- 
sire of being governed by law,” Mr. Smith 
suavely affirms, ‘‘appear to be characteristi- 
caily male. The female needs protection,” 
and therefore, he thinks, has an ineradicable 
preference for being governed—not by law, 
but by such personal authority as, for exam- 
ple, that which extends its beneficent action 
over some of the wives recently mentioned in 
the House of Commons by Colonel Egerton 
Leigh. Should women ever be admitted to 
enjoy the liberty which Mr. Smith knows 
they do not desire, though they ask for it so 
persistently, the results will be portentous in- 
deed. He admits candidly that “it may not 
be easy to say beforehand exactly what course 
the demolition of free institutions by Woman 
Suffrage would take,” but yet to grant it will 
be, beyond a doubt, “to put an end actually 
and virtually to all franchises together.’’ 
Considering that, in another part of his paper, 
he urges that if all women voted one way and 
all men another, the men would set the fe- 
male vote at naught, itis difficult to under- 
stand how the omnipotence is to be achieved 
which is to cause such widespread desolation. 
Women can scarcely be at once so weak that 
their votes would be almost a farce, and 
so strong that they could “actually and virtu- 
ally put an end to all franchises together.’’ 
But, seriously sprains, Nomeree exaggerated 
such statements may be, we are inclined to 
agree that at bottom there is an objection to 

Woman Suffrage which is felt by men in pro- 
portion to their attachment to political and 
religious liberty. They do not apprehend, as 
Mr. Smith and other opponents of the propo- 
sal argue, that all the female voters in one 
borough or county, much less in the nation, 
will ever be found voting unanimously on one 
side of a question and all the male voters on 
the other: nor, even were such a contingency 
to ocenr, do they apprehend the least disturb- 
ance of the political machine, seeing that it 
is only proposed to add one-fifth, or at the ut- 
most one-fourth, to the numerical strength of 
any constituency; and that, consequently, 
the whole body of women in any given place, 
if opposed to even half the men, would be un- 
able to return a single representative to Par- 





der its provisions would be mainly, though 
by no means exclusively, thrown, for some 
time to come into the scale of the party who, 
both in religious and political matters, are 
least disposed to advance. The general im- 
pression, at all events, is just now that such 
is the case; and the taunts of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith leveled at the Conservatives for favor- 
ing the Bill as a “party measure,” will, we 
fear, be reciprocated from the Tory benches 
against some Liberals who may oppose it 
equally from regard to party interests, albeit 
in defiance of the fundamental principles of 
Liberalism. Speaking on this subject of fe- 
male conservatism, and of the supposed readi- 
ness of women to be led by priests, Mr. Mill 
once remarked that it was not only natural 
but right that women should be influenced by 
clergymen, since the clergy alone treated them 
as persons having minds to be influenced. 
As was usual with him, Mr. Mill in this ob- 
servation touched on a broad basis of truth. 
Women’s interests having been contracted, 
their views have become contracted accord- 
ingly; while those whose duty it was to have 
enlarged and ennobled them have rather striv- 
en to keep them narrow. Shelley said well 
that the lack of liberty would be an evil not 
worth complaining of, were men who have 
endured it fur ages possessed at last of all the 
virtues of freemen. The restrictions of wo- 
men which were inevitable during the reign 
of Furce have entailed as their results men- 
tal and mora] consequences of ignorance, 
frivolity and prejudice, for which neither men 
nor women are to blame, and which nothing 
but gradually expanding freedom can remove. 
How is it, then, that Liberal principles teach 
us to deal with a class so circumstanced, 
which yet has proved itself by incontrovertible 
tokens to be capable, in spite of all drawbacks, 
of displaying, when occasion has permitted, 
administrative faculties so singularly service- 
able to the community as those of a Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, ora Miss Nightingale? We 
hardly think it is in the tone of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s article, which may be summed up in 
the philosophy we had been wont to attribute 
to the extreme section of old-fashioned Tory- 
dom, ‘‘Keep down the weaker class, race, or 
sex, and take it for granted they will misuse 
any freedom they obtain.” As to their 
wrongs, which it is alleged will only obtain 
justice through representation, it is a stupid 
delusion to suppose that anything of the kind 
is needed for anybody’s protection. ‘There 
is not the slightest reason,” notwithstand- 
ing the treatment of the Married Women’s 
Property Bill last Session, and of Colonel Eg- 
erton Leigh’s motion a fortnight ago, “for be- 
lieving that male legislatcrs were unwilling to 
perform theduty.” On the contrary, it seems 
to us that, as it is a fundamental obligation of 
every free State to educate the political as 
well as the intellectual and moral faculties of 
every class of the nation, the last class to be 
omitted in such training should be the one 
which under no contingency is likely to do 
essential harm, or threaten any existing in- 
terest (except that of the wife-beaters), and 
whose moral status seems to hold ont an un- 
usual promise of steady utility. So long as 
women are kept wholly out of the field of 
public interests, so long the progress of hu- 
manity must lack all evenness and homogen- 
eity; and one current will recede while an- 
other slowly and interruptedly rolls onward. 
True Conservatism and true Liberalism are in 
this so far in accord that to open the doors of 
the Constitution to the class which, by neces- 
sity and disposition, is most attached to or- 
der, is at the same time to give the best guar- 
antee of permanence, and ever-gathering vol- 
ume to the progress of the race. 





WOMEN STUDENTS AT ZURICH UNIVER- 
SITY. 


Very incorrect reports have been circulated, 
both in England and America, concerning the 
women students in the Ziirich University. In 
England these reports were spread by articles 
inthe London Times which seemed to have 
the face of truth upon them, and for a time 
were generally believed. The news has just 
come that they have been heard and accredit- 
ed in certain circles in America, and it is due 
to the students interested as well as to the 
cause in general that the truth be told. It 
may be however, that so far away, the Ziirich 
University and the noble steps it has taken 
are not generally known in America. Lest 
this should be the case, I will just say concern- 
ing it, that, one of the most popular universi- 
ties of Europe, it has dared to open its doors 
to women; that it allows them to enter exact- 
ly on the same footing as men. A year ago, 
one hundred and thirty women were there 
matriculated; these, attracted by the un- 
equaled liberality of the Ziirich institutions, 
had come from all parts of Europe. Most how- 
ever were from Russia. But the Russian gov- 
ernment, alarmed by the liberal and indepen- 
dent ideas they seemed to be cherishing, is- 
sued an edict compelling the Russian students 
to leave. The result was that the University 
lost nearly one hundred of its women stu- 
dents. Various persons already in waiting 
seized upon the opportunity to point out, for 
the discouragement of those interested in 
women’s education in England, the utter im- 
practicability of admitting them to the men’s 
universities; saying that the attempt had 
been faithfully and generously made in Ziirich 
and had proved an utter failure; that the 
University and town were disgusted with wo- 
men students; that they had committed all 
manner of improprieties, even outrages, that 
henceforth the colleges were closed against 
them. Very naturally such accounts had 


rather a dampening effect upon the interest 
felt in Cambridge and other parts of England 
in the higher education of women. 





No circumstance but that of half! 
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| from the Ziirich University, has been constant- 
ly asked about the failure of the women stu- 
| dents there, and finding the reports so utterly 
| incorrect, while the real facts of the case were | 


so encouraging, was induced to send for ofti- | 


| cial reports. These are bow at hand and con: | wrote him a note requesting the Committee | the day 


The writer coming « few months ago, direct | ential champion of Woman Suffrage), I con- | 


tinued my efforts to secure a hearing before | 


the Committee on Resolutions. 
Ascertaining that I. S. Clarkson, editor of 


the State Register and an influential politi- | 


clan, was a member of said Committee, I 


| tradict in the University’s own words the ma- | to yield me a five minutes’ hearing. He re- | 


| licious rumors, The following are extracts | plie 7 . i Singing Classes 
. yee by saying that the Committee would | willbe mailed, post-free, on application. 


from a letter of Professor Frey published in 
the Neue Zurcher Zeitung. 
The writer of this article had to do in his | 


He is personally acquainted with a consider- | 
able portion of the ladies and girls who study | 
here, and he has taken pains to inform him- 
self concerning the condition of the Russian 
colony. In this attempt he believes himseif 
to be free from partiality. 

Prof. Frey then goes on to discuss the mo- 
tives of the Russian Government for issuing 
the edict. Of the students themselves, in- 
stead of expressing dissatisfaction and accus- 
ing them of the charges made, he says: 

Here in Ziirich there are living, and living 
another and better life, a considerable number 
of Russian women and girls. The desire of 
education and cultivation, the struggle to at- 
tain to an honorable womanly existence, has 
brought them to us. To a Russian woman at 
home a complete University education is de- 
nied—there she can expect nothing but an 
unsatisfactory surrogate. The sudden change 
from an illiberal government, to the greatest 
freedom has perhaps led one or another to 
little political indiscretions. It is possible that 
a workingman’s institute has been visited or 
a lecture attended. Perbaps this might mere- 
ly be ascribed to feminine curiosity. Upon 
the streets very little is known of the Russian 
ladies. Their dress ard carriage are those of 
well-bred and cultivated women. At most 
they are betrayed by their accent. They live 
in respectable houses and are not received un- 
willingly. But some will ask, ‘Have these 
ladies worked? Have they accomplished 
something?’ Yes,they have worked well— 
have evinced the most praiseworthy industry 
and with the receptive capacity so character- 
istic of Selavonic nations they have acquired 
amost valuable amount of knowledge. In 
those circles capable of appreciating them 
they have brought honor to the Russian wo- 
men, and they enjoy justly the esteem of their 
male fellow students, whose deportment to- 
= them has constantly been most admir- 
able. 


Another article being ‘‘a report of a resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the University” express- 
es “the hope that other women students wil) 
take the place of the Russians who were re- 
called.” Indeed the opening of the Ziirich 
University to women has been attended with 
all the success that could be wished. 

Emity A. NUNN. 





IOWA MOVING INTO LINE. 


EpiTtors JOURNAL: Iowais moving into 
line. The Republican party held its Conven- 





tion in this city yesterday for the nomination 
of State officers, and in its platform gave us the 
Woman Suffrage plank, which appears else- 
where in your columns. 

As many of the delegates were members of 
the 15th General Assembly, this was little 
more than endorsing their own action last 
winter. But it is a something positive gained, 
a step forward in the right direction, and 
shows us that these members have felt them- 
selves sustained in their action by public opin- 
ion. 

For many years the Republicans have elect- 
ed their candidates in this State by a large 
majority, and this open recognition of the 
question of Woman’s right to participate in 
the privileges of the franchise by their party, 
will secure us “respectful consideration” from 
many ofits members who have hitherto never 
given to the subject a thought, except to sup- 
pose that as men had always voted, they 
should continue, by a kind of natural right, 
todo all the voting. They have forgotten 
that they are year by year seeking out new 
and better ways of doing their own work, 
whether it be agricultural, mechanical, manu- 
facturing or professional. And that they 
would feel unprotected, indeed, in every one of 
their interests, if no one of its representatives 
could express their wishes at the ballot-box. 
They have forgotten that in every family 
there haye been unrepresented interests: the 
woman’s, the mother’s, that of the inner home 
life. These interests have suffered in a thou- 
sand ways, because unrepresented at the 
polls. 

But we surely are “Marching on,” and a 
better day is dawning. Our Suffrage Society 
will hold a Picnic and Celebration on the 4th 
of July. We are to have speeches, music, 
toasts, amusements and refreshments; and 
shall attempt to please the varied tastes of 
the many who, on that day of all the year, 
seek special means of enjoyment. 

Yours hopefully, 
Marraa C. CALLANAN. 

Des Moines, Iowa, July 2. 





IOWA REPUBLICANS AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


Epitors WomAn’s JouRNAL:—In this 
hour of victory I write you a few lines in re- 
gard to the knights who wonthe battle. Yes- 
terday morning, after the preliminary cau- 
cuses had been held, suffragists and anti-suf- 
fragists alike assured me that it was useless 
to attempt to secure political recognition from 
the State Republican Convention. However, 
assisted by my husband and Hon. C. C. Cole 








(one of our supreme judges and an able, influ- 


hear me at once. 
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New Church Music Book, 


The Leader t! 


By H. R. Pater and L. O. Exenson, 


the most successful Church Music Book makers of 
Will be ready in August, and will contain 
the usual! Singing School Course, and a large amount 
of new and choice music for Choirs, Conventions and 
Specimen pages now ready, and 


After giving my earnest plea, I submitted | Price $1.38 or $12.00 per dozen. 
our resolutions and withdrew, only to hear on | a 


cool letting alone.” But in a short time 1| 


had the satisfaction of knowing that the Com- 
mittee, consisting of nine gentlemen, seven of 
whom were editors, had adopted and incorpo- 
rated one of the resolutions, without a dissent- 
ing voice. 

When the platform was submitted to the 
Convention it was received with enthusiastic 
applause. Truly the ball is rolling. Having 
gone before the Committee in an unofficial 
capacity, I will take this method of thanking 
the gentlemen of the Committee for their 
courtesy, and also for the brave spirit in which 
they endorsed this most republican of Repub- 
lican issues. 

Lizziz Boynton HARBERT?. 

Des Moines, Iowa, July 2. 
>_>. 


MICHIGAN ITEMS. 


The Monroe Commercial of the 4th inst says: 


The Woman Suffrage movement in this State 
is growing in volume and popularity, day by 
day. Already 8 newspapers have declared 
in its favor, while a very few only have an- 
nounced themselves as opposed to it. We 
have had in contemplation, for some time 
past, the preparation of an article announcing 
our determination to support the measure, and 
giving some reasons therefor, but from various 
causes have delayed doing so, and now only 
announce our position favoring Woman Suf- 
frage, purposing more extended remarks on 
the subject in a future issue. 

The Wolverie Clipper of Cedar Rapids, Mich., 
has for its motto, “Equal Laws, Equal Rights, 
Equal Suffrage, without distinction of Sex, 
Color, or Caste.” 








~ CONSUMPTION CURED! 


Wellfleet, May 5, 1874. 
Dr. E. D. Srear.—Dear Sir: It is with pleasure I 
acknowledge the great benefit I have received from 
the use of your lici In December, 1861, I was 
attacked with Bleeding from the Lungs. In June, 
1862, I had another, and a much more severe attack, 
I well remember the time I got my sister to write to 
Dr. Segar for his medicine. My bleeding was not 
any common case, Lassureyou. After giving the med- 
icine a fair trial itentirely cured me, From that time 
to this I have had no bleeding. My health is good. L 
can work as long asthe bestofmen. My weightis one 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness. I 
know ofno reason why I am not good for thirty years, 
for I have outlived a large number that thought I 
would die fourteen years ago, 
JOHN G, HIGGLNS, 


Keene, N. H., Dee. 8, 1873. 
Dr. SrEAR:—I am very much better. My lungs felt 
filled up, but now feel free and easy. My appetite is 
good; 1 have gained ten pounds. I have been very 
punctual in taking the medicine, I think I should 
have been in my grave but for you. My prayers shall 
go up to God that he shall bless you and yours. 
Respectfully, MKS. MIRA A. BAKER. 


Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874. 
Dr. Srear.—Dear Sir: Last August you sent me a 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the mae. 
In six weeks he appeared like a new man. He said he 
would need no more medicine, for since the first of 
September until the 20th of February he had not spit 
any blood. Two weeks ago he took cold, and bas 
raised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible, 

a box of medicine, and he will pay on delivery. 
ORLANDO HORTON. 


East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 5, 1873. 
Dr. Srear.—Dear Sir: lam thankful that God has 
given you skill to relieve the afflicted. I am happy in 
the thought that I can do anything towards publishing 
your name to the world. To God be all the glory. 
Yours truly, NANCY MANWARREN, 








Dr. Spear will also refer to James T, Croft, 97 Bev- 
erly Street, cured of consumption. 

Velen Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consumption. 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the lungs. 

Mrs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. Wm. B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russel Carruth, 18 East Camden Street, and 
many others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians, 


Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Diseases free ofcharge. Office, 713 Wash-= 
ington Street. Boston. 28—24t, 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children, 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 
Juy §$DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 








THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
Woman’s Medical College 
O¥ PENNSYLVANIA, 


Will open on Thursday, October 1, 1874, and willcon- 
tinue twenty-two weeks. 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
1435 North 19th St., Phila. 
BUY THE BEesT. 


SNOW’S 
Round Pointed Pens. 


Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail for 
$1.50. Ladies wanted as canvassers. Address, 


M. A. SNOW, 


li— 3 TREMONT PLACE, BosTON. 


MILLER'S BATH HOTEL, 


The most desirable place in the city for ladies to find 
nice rooms and good board, in a first-class location, 
at moderate prices. Address for terms, 


E. P. MILLER, 
37, 39 & 41 West 26th St. New York oi. | 
27—13t 








| 


official capacity with the women students. | aj) sides: “Oh, well, you will just receive a | The Emerson New Method 


FOR REED ORGANSB. 


By L. O. EMERSON AND W. 8. B. MATTHEWS, $2.50, 
One of the Newest and very best of the New Methods, 


GU DEIN TH ART OF SINGING. 


By Gee. L. Osgood. $4.00, 
New and very superior book for Voice Training. 


Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 


Translated from the gianra German edition by 
J.C. D, PARKER, Price $2.00. 
Prepared expressly for the Leipsic Conservatory, 
andis a complete and reliable Grammar of Compo 
sition, 


Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


ston. TL Br'dway, New York. 


- WONDERFUL 


w- 


—— 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. Mass, 


Call early. Send for Price List. 
P. Sas sichticneeaneanaiaiiltilas 
1840. 1874. 
A FAMILY MEDICINE. 


E invite the special attention of our reaciera to 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN-KILLER! 








It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than an 

other proprietary medicine of the present day, A 

this period, there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIn-KiILLER; but, while some extol i 

as aliniment, they know but little of its power in eas- 
ing pain when taken internally; while others use it 
internally with great success, but are equally ignorant 
of its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all, that it is equally success 
ful, whether used internally or externally; and it 
stands to-day unrivalled by all the great catalogue of 
Family Medicines, It is suflicient evidence of its vir- 
tues as a standard medicine, to know that it is now 
usedin all parts of the world, and that its sale is con. 
stantly increasing. No curative agent has had such 
widespread sale, or given such universal satisfaction. 


Davis’ PAtn-KILLER is a purely vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and witha care that insures the most perfect uniform- 
ity in the medicine; and, while it is a most efficient 
remedy for pain, it is a perfectly safe medicine, even 
in the most unskilful hands, and has been tested in 
every variety of climate, and by almost every nation 
known to Americans, 


It is eminently a FAMILY Mepricrine; and, by be- 
ing kept ready for immediate resort, will save many 
an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in time and 
doctors’ bills, 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues from persons of 
the highest character and responsibility, Physicians 
of the first respectability recommend it as a most ef- 
fectual preparation for the extinction of pain. It is 
not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises, 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dysentery, or Cholera, or 
any sort of bowel complaint, it is a remedy unsur- 
passed for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the 
great cities of India, and other hot climates, it has be- 
come the standard medicine for all such complaints, 
as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and other 
kindred disorders, For Coughs and Colds, Canker, 
Asthma and Rheumatic difficulties, it has been prov- 
ed by the most abundant and convincing testimony to 
be an invaluable medicine. 


We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 





The sTAIN occasioned by external application of the 
Parn-KILEr is easily removed by washing in alco- 
hol. 


Beware of all Imitations. 


The Pain-Killer is sold by all respectable druggists 
throughout the United States and foreign countries. 


Prices—25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, 


PROVIDENCE, RB. i 
25—13t 
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Boston, Chicago and 8t. Louis, July 18, 1874. 


NOTICE. ; 
Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sul- 


eoriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
heir receipt 
paper will be their receipt. j 


Eacn sutecriber wil! find the date at which his eub- 
soription expires on his paper W hen he pays bis an- 
pual wubecription, the changed date of the paper will | 

hie receipt se | 

NOTICE. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's JouRNAL, for sale at 
ALL. Mower’s Newe Room, Jones’ Block, East 
Locust Bt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at | publication on any subject. It will, however, } 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the | send out an address within afew days with a | 


Woman's Jocnnat for sale. | 


New Premiums, 

To any one who wil! send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
oox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market 
price te $00. A 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who wil) send us forty new subscribers, at 2.50 





DISAGREEABLE BUT SALUTARY. 


When a child, who has always been called 
“the angel of the house,”’ “papa’s darling,” 
and every other pet name, suddenly receives 
a hard box on the ear, and is told that he is 
“a little plague, always in the way and mak- 
ing trouble,” his resentment, surprise and dis- 
belief must be something like that of women, 
who have been treated in much the same 
way, and who read in the Nation of June 14, 
new and unti) then unheard of reasons for 
withholding the ballot from women. 

It has been the stereotyped custom to say 
that women were “‘too pure to be defiled hy 
the filthy pool of politics,” that they were 
“too refined and delicate to mingle with the 
rough crowd at the polls,” that “they govern 
the world now.” In prose and poetry they 


spondents of newspapers responsible for mal- 
icious fabrications, could be applied to the au- 
thor of this false report. 
LETTER FROM HON. J. M. EDMUNDS. 
Union REPUBLICAN CONGRESSIO LEX 
ECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., July 13, 1874. 

Sin —Yours ©‘ the 9th inst., came to hand 
this mornin’ be Congressional Commit- 
tee has noi .vlished or caused to be pub- 
lished or written one word either for or 
against Woman Soffrage, nor is it the inten- 
tion of the Committee to The sub- 
ject is not regarded as within the issues with 


| which the Committee is charged at this time. | 


In fact, the Committee has, as yet, made no 


view to the appruaching elections, but Wo 
man Suffrage is not referred toin that address 
which is already in type. 
Very truly your obedient servant, 
J. M. Epmunps, Secretary. 
Con. C. V. DELAND. 
East Saginaw, Mich. 





THE WAGES OF WOMEN. 


The Address of Prof. Francis A. Walker on 
“The Wages Question,” before the literary so- 
cieties of Amherst College, on the 8th inst., 
is one of the most valuable contributions to 
the science of Political Economy, that has ever 
been made in America. It is especially impor- 
tantin its bearing upon the Woman Suffrage 
Movement, because it shows that the present 
inadequate wages of women are a direct result 
of the legal and social restrictions upon their 
personal liberty which now exist, and because 
it indirectly demonstrates that a greater 
measure of political freedom for women must 
result in better wages and more ample oppor- 
tunities of self-support. It shows also the in- 
evitable effect of the present low rate of wages 
of women in depressing the wages of men, and 
thus suggests a direct relation between Wo- 
man Suffrage and the interests of working- 








have been called angels ; and now, all at once, 
the Nation deals a stunning blow, and affirms 
that these “angels,” if they are admitted to 
help make the laws under which they live, on 
the same terms as men, will bring along with 
them a power for evil, before which the strong- 
est and best men will go down, and that cor- 
ruption, unheard of before, will abound. 

These are not the words of the Nation, but 
they give the meaning. 

Now truth is always better than falsehood. 
This opinion, so flatly expressed by the Na- 
tion, will be the means of a great undeceiving. 
The woman, who is flattered and petted, called 
angelic, taught that her use in the world is 
to be pretty, sees all through this sweet seem- 
ing, and knows it is sheer pretence, yet she 
accepts it because it isso very pleasant. But 
before a great issue, pending in Michigan, and 
with possible success, in aserious moment the 
Nation speaks its real opinion: ‘You are not 
angels nor the weaker sex, and if men hold 
their own, women must be kept from the 
sources of power which men use, for if they 
are on equal terms, men will be overpowered.’ 

So the reign of pretence is coming to an 
end, and that is good. 

But it will be found that when men and 
women meet each other on a fair field, each 
with his and her own special gifts, though dif- 
ferent, they have equal powers. Women are 
not angels, neither are they devils, but, like 
men, they are very human. Like men, they 
have great possibilities of good and evil and 
there are abundant opportunities to use both. 

But in the nature of things Man and Wo- 
man must be friends. No change of circum- 
stances can make it otherwise. Ifin the past, 
with all the unequal conditions, women have 
held a moral superiority to men, it is fair to 
infer that when they have equal opportunities 
for education, for business, for self-support, 
and for the best use of all their powers, they 
will in every way be the better for it. Supe- 
rior conditions will bring superior results. 

As now the great mass of men and women 
accept life’s cares and burdens, to bear and to 
share, to help each other up and on over the 
rough places as well as over the smooth, so in 
the future they will goside by side, with equal 
rights in the family, in the church and in the 
State, and as equals be far better able to help 
each other in all noble and worthy ways than 
they can possibly do with unequal conditions. 

L. 8. 








THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


A false report has been widely telegraphed 
from Washington, D. C., stating that the Re- 
publican Congressional Committee had print- 
ed a six column argument against Woman 
Suffrage. As Senator Chandler is Chairman 
of that Committee, and Hon. J. M. Edmunds 
of Michigan, (Postmaster of Washington, ) its 
Secretary, a plausible inference was drawn 
that it was intended to use the party machin- 


ery in Michigan against the enfranchisement 


of Woman- 


Although this report was made the basis of 


sharp editorials in the Springfield Republican 
and other papers of wide circulation, we did 
notcredit the truth of the statement, and 
wrote to Hon. J. M. Edmunds for informa- 
tion. We take great pleasure in publishing 
the following explicit contradiction, sent to 
us by Mr. Edmunds, and addressed by him to 
Col. C. V. De Land, of East Saginaw, in an- 
“swer to a similar letter of enquiry. We wish 


men. 

Professor Walker begins by showing the 
mistake of the British school of Political 
Economists in propounding their bopeless 
theory of a fixed “wages fund,” incapable of 
increase, and also in asserting an entire, in- 
stant dependance of the laborer on the em- 
ployer for subsistance, which,as a rule, does 
not exist. He shows, on the contrary, that the 
“wages fund” is capable of indefinite expan- 
sion, and that the rate of wagesis limited only 
by the amount of productions. He declares 
that, as a general fact, labor gives credit to 
the employers, that the rate of wages is not 
necessarily offset by an increased cost of living, 
nor accompanied by an increased cost of pro- 
duction. Nor is it true, as has been asserted, 
that if profits should be reduced ky the re- 
moval of artificial restrictions upon labor, 
therefore capital would necessarily be with- 
drawn from production. 

Professor Walker states two conditions, a 
essential to the just division of the products 
of industry, viz: 

1, Freedom of movement and of contract, 
legally and morally. 

2. Respectand sympathy for labor existing 
in the community. 

But privileged, as we of the United States 
are, as compared with other countries, in the 
conditions of labor, there are three classes of 
our population for whom Professor Walker 
cannot assume full industrial self-sufficiency. 
These are the blacks of the South, the foreign 
population, and the large and increasing body 
of women who work for wages. Of these 
classes he justly declares that ‘women need it 
most” and says that: “It is in the partial fail- 
ure of the two conditions, named above, that 
we have the main cause of the inadequate 
wages of women.” 

I would not disparage the more familiar so- 
cial and physiological reasons why the ser- 
vices of women, as a body, are, in a degree, 
less desirable than those of men, or the 
economical reasons usually cited for their re- 
ceiving lower wages than men for work of the 
same quality. It is unquestionably true that 
the finer nervous orgauization of Woman, in 
a degree disqualifies her fur entire success in 
fields of industry which her strength enables 
her to enter; while her capability for effort 
and endurance, remarkable as it is, does yet 
confine her within narrow limits. Itis also 
true that the education of girls has been less 
practically useful than that of boys, while the 
general expectation of domesticity which is 
inherent and ineradicable in the constitution 
of Woman interferes not only with her pre- 
paration for active pursuits, but also with her 
prosecution of them, reducing the singleness 
of purpose and interest with which her duties 
are discharged, and depreciating in the eyes 
of her employer, and justly so, the value of 
services which may be abruptly terminated by 
marriage. Just so long as girls grow up in 
the belief that their missicn is to adorn a 
home, their education will take shape accord- 

ingly. Parents and School Boards may lay 
out courses with never so much of utilitarian 
intention, the mind of the girl will secrete 
sweetness and grace from whatever food is of- 
fered it. And just so long as the same tender 
illusion lasts, and we know it will outlast 
much bitter experience, Woman will serve, 
distraite, though not unhappy, as one who bas 
a name she has not taken, a city to which she 
has not come. Yet, after all is said, itremains 
true that itis mainly in the want of respect 
and sympathy for Woman in her work and in 
social restraints upon the freedom of her 
movements as a laborer, that we find the ex- 
planation of her lower wages. 

Woman, from her sensitiveness and timid- 
ity, has especial need of the support of pub- 
lic sentiment as she submits herself to the 
rude hustlings of the market-place. Yet, 











though the most chivalric of people in our 


to call their sphere, we have not yet learned 
adequately to realize the stern necessity that, 
|in the decay of household manufactures, is 
| crowding hundreds of thousands of them into 
the unfamiliar field of paid labor, or to ap- 


| preciate the obligation this imposes upon us, | 


as men and gentlemen, to follow them with 
| our earnest, active sympathy, and protect and 
champion them, not less in their labor than 
at dance or festival. 
And, secondly, while women as laborers 
have especial need to be disembarrassed and 
| free in following employmert, inasmuch as 
the peculiar industries for which they are 
qualified are found only here and there, not 
everywhere, as are the industries in which 
| men engage, we have the fact of their exten- 
| sive disqualification for free movement by 
the force cf the false opinions of society. 
Without saying anything in idealization of the 
sex, which in such a connection would he the 
sheerest impertinence, or in disparagement 
of the actual migration of female labor, is it 
not just to assert that the sentiments of an- 
other age and of asociety where this neces- 
sity of paid public labor did not exist, do ip a 
great degree disable the women of to day from 
that close pursuit of employment, that urgen- 
cy and persistency in seeking occupation, that 
exposure to gaze and comment, which, in the 
case of men, not only secure the success of 
the individual applicant, but relieve the pres- 
sur2 upon the market elsewhere, and often- 
times prevent a painful or fatal congestion of 
abor ? 

And what is the remedy? Agitation and 
the diffusion of correct ideas. Let gifted wo- 
men continue, as in the past, to appeal for 
public respect and sympathy for their sisters 
in their work; let the schools teach that com- 
petition is notalmighty, and that nothing that 
depends on human volition is inexorable. Let 
the statistics of Woman’s wages be carefully 
gathered and persistently beld up to view, and 
we shall soon see a state of things when, if I 
may adopt the language of Rogers and Sis- 
mondi, Americans will not tamely acquiesce 
in wrongs done to Woman in her work, or 
employers dare to offer unjust terms; when 
Woman, free and bold in her self-respect and 
in the support of the community, shall labor, 
if she must labor, the equal partner of man, 
not his slave and drudge. 

This emphatic and timely utterance of Pro- 
fessor Walker is an invaluable contribution 
both to the cause of Woman Suffrage and to 
that of labor reform. It cannot fail to have a 
marked effect in liberalizing the public senti- 
ment of the community in the direction of 
Impartial Suffrage and Equal Rights for All. 

H. B. B. 





GOLDWIN SMITH’S RECANTATION. 


Perhaps the atmosphere of Oxford, with its 
remnant of monastic tradition, is not the best 
in the world for fostering a correct judgment 
upon the lives of men and women, The the- 
ory of Oxford would abolish altogether the fem- 
inine influence on life; save as a most menial 
adjunct, it is iguored or dispensed with there. 
Consequently it is with no small feeling of 
amusement that we take up an article in ‘‘Mac- 
milian's Magazine,” representing, as it does, a 
long Oxford experience, and a short one in 
the crude surroundings of a new university 
town in America. 

In the first place, Mr. Smith, with one stroke 
of his pen, disposes of a tender fallacy which 
has long been administered to women by way 
of soothing syrup—that of the beautiful, the 
all-powerful influence of the sex; that this 
influence is sufficient to keep the world 
straight, to correct all thé evils of life by the 
adoration with which men 1. ok upon her fem- 
inine ways, and the loyal obedience they ren- 
der to her feminine behests. It has been so 
pleasant to believe thet because we were wo- 
men “‘goodness made easy” followed upon 
our steps, that it is really quite cruel in Gold- 
win Smith thus brusquely to tear the veil 
from our eyes. 

It is very likely that in England, the women, 
to reform drunken husbands, would vote for 
extreme prohibitory measures against liquor; 
but the difficulty of carrying such legislation 
into effect, great as it already is, could hardly 
fail to be much increased by the feeling that 
it was the act of the women, and the conse- 
quence would probably be contempt, and per- 
haps open defiance of the law. 


Here we have it. Contempt,—that is the 
word for it! The expressed will of the women, 
so potent to reform the world when it can find 
no expression at all, will meet only with con- 
tumely, according to this new logic, which may 
be of the schools, but is certainly not of this 
work-a-day world. 

Although the writer in Macmillan applies 
his reasoning to English as well as to Ameri- 
can women, it would seem that it isour coun- 
trywomen alone who have converted bim to 
his present position. Having, iu a thought- 
less moment of reckless generosity, signed 
Mr. Stuart Mill’s Woman Suffrage petition, 
he thus openly recants his error: ‘He had not, 
when he signed the petition, seen the public 
life of women in the United States.” 

O, women readers of the JouRNAL! O, 
women, mothers and wives, writers and sveak- 
ers, think what a responsibility of conversion 
lies at your door! It would be of little use, 
after this, to carry the Professor into those 
New England valleys, where pretty feminine 
ways link pickling and preserving with the 
preparing of lyceum lectures; nor into those 
Western homes, where bread is made in the 
merning and political speeches in the after- 
noon; nor into the Pennsylvania farm- house, 
where the most refined housekeeping and hos- 
pitality go hand in hand with the writing of 
magazine articles and the leadership of a Far- 
mer’s Club. 

Comparative Feminology is a science un- 








| still, that the woman’s vote will win! 








| the new law, making}the Washington corre- | treatment of women in what we are pleased | known. It appears at Cornell, and it is safe civilization. 
| Stern, it is at least more deliberate than the 


Oxford science to judge of all American men 
by the antics of George Francis Train. 

A sense of antagonism between the sexes, 
which certainly Mr. Smith did not learn from 
the Woman's JoURNAL, pervades his re- 





If the recorded judgment be 


violence of vigilance committees under mas. 
culine sway. 

But the whole chain of his remarks, the 
weak verdict of men upon women, the severe 


marks, which, indeed have a strong material- | judgment of women upon men, points precisely 


istic flavor about them. He assumes imprim- 
is, that whichever way the men shall vote, 


to the legend of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, that 


| not men only, not women only, form a per- 


the woman’s vote will naturally be in direct | fect body to decide upon the extenaating cir. 


opposition thereunto; and more wonderful 
The 
result, he gravely predicts, will be to destroy 
the franchise altogether, for the men “would 
not submit,” and chaos would result. 

Other opponents of Suffrage tell us, by way 
of consolation, that as women are guided and 
formed in their every opinion by male rela- 
tives, they will all vote exactly as they are 
bid, and so the result will not be affected, save 
in the numerical count-up. Between these 
two stools of philosophy can anybody see any 
hope for us? Again, Mr Smith speaks with 
sneering emphasis of “the woman’s prefer- 
ence fora personal government.” It seems 
to us here, that human nature is to blame for 
this. For if it be anything essentially differ- 
ent from the usual animus of the American 
voter, “hooraying” with all his might for his 
successful captain in the war, or his pet in 
the political prize-ring, we fail to discover it. 

Perhaps the initial vote of Woman might 
follow the male precedent, but let one ex- 
ample serve, of the way in which her moral 
sense tells upon her vote. When the twenty- 
five gentlemen, who compose the Centennial 
Board of Finance, were to be voted for in 
Philadelphia, each woman stockholder had 
her vote. It was one woman’s privilege to be 
behind the scenes in the woman’s committee 
room. The ticket had been printed and hand- 
ed in to them, and although it was known 
that the large railroad and city interest would 
control the vote, it was curious to note the 
sense of personal responsibility with which 
the ladies scanned the names upon the ticket. 

“Who is so and so? Does anyone know 
anything about him ?” 

The characters of those twenty-five gentle- 
men were weighed and canvassed, as perhaps 
never before; there was muchscratching, and 
one lady filled out her ticket with written 
names of men, whose honesty and abilityto con- 
duet the great trust, were to her beyond cavil. 
It was earnest, we thought, of the conscience 
which women will take with them to the polls; 
and as a contrast to the dumb acquiescence 
of party spirit, it was most refreshing. 

The tendencies of the feminine mind, the 
Professor opines, are all reactionary and con- 
servative to a fault. But if “the woman’s 
vote to-day in France would restore the Bour- 
bons,” where is the grand army of ladies who 
wear violets on the birthday? Where, too, 
are the petroleuses? The women of the cit- 
ies, whose quick wits incline them to this ir- 
responsible political action, might possibly 
balance the superstition of the provincial vote. 
And of French women, as of women all the 
world over, Mrs. Poyser’s saying holds true: 
“God Almighty made ’em to match the men.” 
If the mothers of France are thus supersti- 
tious and priest-led, what hope of balanced 
thought and judgment is there for the future 
of their sons? What raison d’etre does it 
not give for much that is historic in the 
French character, this lack of responsible in- 
terest among French women in all the broad 
concerns of the life that now is? 

But granting that the Jesuitism of Eugenie 
provoked and countermined for the Prussian 
war, that is no reason why English and 
American women should be disfranchised ; no 
reason for excluding the moral thoughtfulness 
of Anglo-Saxon women from its work. It 
is in the morals of our politics that we most 
feel the need of Woman’s presence. There 
is a vacuum in our politics where the moral 
sense should be. Men, us a noted preacher 
avows, are not so much better than their 
Tweeds and their Sanborns; so long as they 
content themselves with shrugging their shoul- 
ders,or calling loudly in newspaper print for a 
remedy, th3 evil mines and countermines. 

But women have a genius for detail, denied 
to the blunter sex. They are acute detec- 
tives. In all offices of trust we think they 
will find their place. Who ever heard of the 
treasurer of a Dorcas society running off with 
the funds, or the Sanitary women proving 
false to their trust ? 

Mr. Smith notes the refusal of male juries 
to punish a woman, and goes on to comment 
on a very opposite tendency. In the United 
States there have been intimations, on the 
part of the women, of a desire to make a very 
lavish use of capital punishment, untram- 
meled by the technical rules of evidence for of- 
feases, or supposed offenses against the sex. 

Where does the Professor find this deter- 
mination? Isit in the verdict of conversa- 
tion? Ifhe can find anything in the vocabu- 
lary stronger than the proclaimed sentiments 
of Frederic Robertson on this point, then in- 
deed, have American women added force to 
the Queen’s English. 

But as women are as yet unprivileged to sit 
as jurors, we are curious to learn in what 
way they have been able to profit by the tech- 
nical rules of evidence. * Unless, indeed, the 
Professor has been searching the records of 
Wyoming, and the rude conditions of a new 





| cumstances of guilt, or the problematic inno- 
| cence of the accused, but that both together 
| give the tempered judgment in which alone 
| security, justice and the future of the Repub- 
| lic rests. 


8. C. H. 
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WHO SHALL DECIDE WHEN DOCTORS 
DISAGREE ? 


Some two or three eminent physicians of 
Boston, in private discussion of Dr. Clarke’s 
book, “Sex in Education,” have cunfidently 
asserted that its author was not correct in his 
physiology. At the same time, they have ex- 
cused themselves from public criticism of Dr. 
Clarke’s physiology or position, on the plea of 
absorbing professional engagements and con- 
stitutional disinclination to take part in such 
debate as the book has awakened. 

But in the Popular Science Monthly for 
July, 1874, p. 269, Dr. Ely Van de Warker 
comes to the front, and in an article entitled 
“The Genesis of Woman,” boldly takes issue 
with physiologists of the Dr. Clarke and Dr. 
Maudsley stamp, alleging that they assign un- 
due importance to the accidents of puberty, 
He considers it unwise to “create a disability 
out of a natural function,” and asserts that 
the parental or medical solicitude concerning 
young women, which it is the tendency of 
books like that of Dr. Clarke to awaken, has 
reference to a period when it will have but 
little influence on the perfection or imperfee- 
tion of their sexual life, because the crisis is 
then passed. He claimed to base his objec- 
tions to the value assigned to puberty, upon 
‘admitted physiological data,” and deprecates 
the position of writers upon this subject, as 
“badly calculated to conserve the public 
healtb,” and because the basis of their hasty 
conclusions is a matt<r of opinion rather than 
a matter of fact. He boldly disputes the med- 
ical opinion “that the time and study of young 
women must be arranged solely with refer- 
ence to ovarian function,” and takes the 
ground that “the true crisis of Woman is con- 
fined to the formative years of childhood.” 
While he does not deny the importance of the 
diseases proceeding from ovarian derange- 
ment, yet to refer their origin solely to the 
year of puberty, andto ignore the formative 
years of childhood is to regard the accidents 
of completion as all, and the accidents of for- 
mation as nothirg.” 

He reminds his readers that the commence- 
ment of the ovarian function is not the only 
crisis through which Woman has to pass. 
There are two dentitions, each of which isa 
critical period, and he considers it “safe to 
say that the diseases incident to dentition de- 
stroy more human lives, three to one, than 
the diseases of ovarian function.” He pro- 
ceeds to show that ‘dentition is a process pre- 
ceded by elaborate anatomical preparation,” 
and that “it furnishes the strongest analo- 
gous proof of gradual and persistent sexual 
development.” He asserts that “ovulation 
does not induce a greater change in the sys- 
tem and habits than does dentition,” and that 
“women are never so hopeful, buoyant and 
strong as at the beginning of healthy ovula- 
tion”—a statement to which the majority of 
adult women will assent. Among the con- 
clusions at which Dr. Van de Warker arrives 
are these: 

That sex, structurally and functionally, 
from infancy to puberty, is in a state of slow 
and progressive evolution. 

That the time occupied in the establishment 
of ovulation is not the true crisis in the devel- 
opment of Woman. 

That undue value has been given to simple 
ovarian growth and function, as a factor in 
the development of womanly mental and 
structural peculiarities. 

That early diseased ovulation is mainly the 
result of physical, moral and hygienic faults of 
the true crisisof Woman—and that of forma- 
tive childhood rather than of the period of pu- 
berty. 

Dr. Van de Warker thus concludes his pa- 
per, which might be well copied into the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, as it is brief and very sug- 
gestive, although not claiming to treat the 
subject exhaustively: 

With these facts before us, is it not legiti- 
mate to assume that the puberic period in 
Woman’s life has been over-estimated in its 
direct influence upon her health at that an 
subsequent periods? Instead of curtailing 
her opportunities for work and study, by 
throwing around her restraints, and a8 
were creating a disability out of a natural 
function, trausfer the attention and anxiety 
now lavished upon her, to a period when 
that makes Woman in the best and noblest 
sense is in a process of elaboration. For it is 
during this time of rapid structural change 
that the future good or bad health of the wo- 
man is determined. 

Let healthy ovulation be the natural out 
come of a healthy childhood, and the func 
tion will obey its law of periodicity, year by 
year, and all this time the young woman is a8 
able to sustain uninterrupied and intellectual 
work as the young man. I do not wish to be 
understood as saying that at puberty or at 
any other period of Woman’s life, the laws of 
bealth may be violated with impunity, but 
that a law of health is no more binding on the 
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young woman than on the young man—that | Prof. Maria Mitchell, Mrs. Kate M. Doggett, 


really there is no such thing as one law for 
women and another for men... .-.- - 

Lest I be accused of ascribing too many of 
the disasters to which the functional health 
of women is liable to the period of childhood, 
I will say that women, in all the functions 
peculiar to their sex, are liable to the acci- 
dents of disease at any time. But, if we ac- 
cept the evidence of the intelligent people who 
have the opportunity of observing large num- 
bers of young women in schools and colleges, 
the early period of sexual function is not so 
liable to disease as when women are called 
upon to perform some of the higher duties of 
their being, later in life. Neither is it my ob- 
ject to prejudice in any way the discussion of 
the co-education of thesexes. I think society 
is not prepared to discuss that question now. 
It is being worked out in the best possible 
manner, that of actual experiment. But my 
aim has been to fix, if possible, the actual val- 
ue of the puberic age of woman, as a crisis 
so that there may be no fictitious bar to he? 
progress to either a higher education, or to her 
training for any of the skilled labors suited to 
her strength. M. A. L. 

Melrose. Mass., July 13, 1874. 


“ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
WOMAN.” 





MINUTES OF THE SECOND CONFERENCE. 


The second Conference of the Officers and 
Executive Committee of the “Association for 
the Advancement of Woman’’ met at 158 
Hicks Street, Brocklyn, N. Y., at 3r. M., 
April 24, 1874, Mrs. Wilbour in the chair. 
Present, Mrs. Livermore, Prof. Mitchell, Mrs. 
Lewis, Mrs. Delamater, Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Field, 
Mrs. Hoffman, Mrs. Meredith, Mrs. Johnson, 
Mrs. Soule, Mrs. Morse, Dr. French, Mrs. 
Clapp, Mrs. Sayles, Mrs. Hanaford, Miss 
Miles. 

Letters were read from Mrs. Stebbins, Mrs. 
J. W. Howe, Mrs. A. R. Powell 

Report of Treasurer read and accepted. 

Voted, That a copy of the proceedings be 
sent immediately toeach member of the Asso- 
ciation free of expense, aud that a subscription 
be taken up at this meeting to defray extra 
expenses. Subscription taken amounted to 
$11, sufficient to cover extra expenses. 

Voted, That extra copies of the proceedings 
be sold to persons outside the Association at 
fifty cents each, and $5 per doz. ; rates to mem- 
bers thirty cents each, $3 per doz. 

Treasurer asked to be instructed as to the 
rate at which she should furnish copies to a 
person who proposed sending a copy to each 
member of a State Legislature. Instructed to 
sell them to such an applicant at members’ 
rates. 

Report of the Chairman on papers and 
printing read and accepted. 

Voted, That the next Annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s Congress be held in New York city. 

Voted, That the Congress be held on the 13th, 
14th, 15th, and 16th of October. 

Voted, That the selection of a Hall be left to 
the discretion of the Executive Committce 
proper. 

Voted, That the election of officers for the 
ensuing year take place on the last day of the 
Congress. 

Names for memberships presented and voted 
upon, 

Adjourned to meet June 30, at 91-24. m. 

MINUTES OF THE THIRD CONFERENCE. 

The third Conference of the officers and Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the “Association for the 
Advancement of Woman” was held in the 
parlors of the New England Women’s Club, 
Boston, Mass., at 10 a. m., June 30, 1874. 
Present, Mrs. Livermore, Prof. Mitchell, Mrs. 
J. W. Howe, Mrs. Severance, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. 
Johnson, Mrs. Clapp, Mrs. Wooleon, Mrs. Lov- 
ering, Mrs. Churchill, Mrs, Whitcomb, Dr. 
Mary L. Blake, Mrs. Sayles, Miss Fletcher. 

The President, Mrs. Livermore, called the 
meettng to order. Onmotion Mrs. C. M, Sev- 
erance was elected Chairman. 

On motion the Secretary read the minutes of 
the first Conference held in New York city, 
Jan. 21 1874, which were approved. 

The Chair called for the reading of that 
portion of the minutes of the late Woman’s 
Congress which authorized the holding of these 
Conferences. Secretary read as directed. 

Minutes of the second Conference being in 
order, they were read as reported by the Act. 
ing Secretary of that Conference, were amend- 
ed and corrected, and accepted as corrected. 

Voted, To re-consider the vote taken at the 
second Conference to hold the next Congress 
in New York. 

Voted, To hold the next Woman’s Congress 
in Chicago, Ill. 

Voted, To re-consider the vote of the second 
Conference as to the time of holding the Con- 

88. 
Voted, To hold the Congress on the 15th, 
16th, and 17th of October next. 

A local committee of members residing in 
Chicago was elected, Mrs. K. M. Doggett, Mrs. 
C. F. Corbin and Miss F. E, Willard. 

The following committee was elected to re- 
vise and prepare a full Constitution and By- 
laws for the Association with power of action, 
and to report at the next Conference. Mrs. 
Abby G. Woolson of N. H., Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Chace of R. I., Miss A. C. Fletcher of N. Bus 
Mrs. Robinson of Massachusetts. 

The following committee was elected to se- 
lect the topics to be discussed at the coming 
Congress and the persons to be invited to pre- 
pare papers upon said topics, and to send the 
Tequisite invitations. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
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Mrs. Henrietta Johnson, Mrs. M. A. Liver- 
more, Mrs. C. B. Wilbour. 

Voted,—That this committee, with the addi- 
tion of Miss Catherine Beecher, be a Com- 
mittee of Invitation, to secure a general at- | 
tendance of women at the Woman's Conzress, 
and to issue a circular letter, 2000 copies of 
which are to be printed. 

The Treasurer’s report was read and ac- 
cepted. 

Voted, To hold the next Conference in De- 
troit, Mich. 

Adjourned at 230 to meet in Detroit at 2 
p. M., March 14, 1874. 

Auice C, Fietcuer, Sec. 


A CORRECTION AND EXPLANATION. 


In the report of the speech made by Mr. S. 
S. Foster, at the Fourth of July Woman Suf- 
frage meeting, held in the grove at South 
Framingham, I find the following: 

Mrs. Livermore has spoken in behalf of the 
power of truth, as opposed to physical resist- 
ance. But she did not practise on that theo 
ry when the South rose in arms to overthrow 
the general government. Sbe mixed powder 
and ball with the truth, and gave it them to- 
gether. 

If Mr. Foster said this, he labors undera 
misapprehension. The women of the Sanita- 
ry and Christian Commissions, with whom I 
was associated—of whom there were hundreds 
of thousands—had no part whatever in the 
“mixing of powder and ball (with or without) 
the truth, and giving them together’’ to the 
South. It was their aim to repair the dam- 
ages inflicted by powder and ball, as faras they 
could; and whenever the sick and wounded 
soldiers of the rebellious South came within 
the reach of their ministrations, they shared 
with our own men in the tenderness, nursing, 
and womanly helpfulness evoked by the suf- 
ferings of the battle-field and hospital. 

Nor am I opposed to “physical resistance” 
to wrong as a general principle. I havetaken 
no such position. I say only this—that, for 
myself, I can work more effectually in the 
cause of Woman by avoiding all unnecessary 
sharp collisions, and by maintaining as far as 
possible patience of spirit, temperance of 
speech, calmness and good-nature,—which, I 
confess, it is difficult to maintain under the 
provocations to which women are subjected. 
Mr. Garrison expressed my thought and feel- 
ing perfectly when he uttered his own, in the 
following beautiful language: 

In regard to the outrages inflicted and the 
wrongs to be redressed, there is only a remote 
analogy between the two movements (Anti- 
Slavery and Woman Suffrage ;) and therefore 
it is preposterous to conclude that there is the 
same excitement to be aroused, and the same 
fierce conflict to be waged, in this case as in 
the other. Weshall, happily, witness nosuch 
humiliating spectacle. Our appeal is to fa- 
thers, husbands, sons, brothers, for justice to 
mothers, wives, daughters and sisters; and 
that appeal excites and will excite no such 
revolting opposition as when made to the 

vaffickers in slaves and the souls of men, how- 
ever perversely it may be disregarded for the 
time being. Hence our tactics and our style 


of arraigaments must be fitted to the occa- 
sion. M, A. L. 


OPPOSITION IN MICHIGAN. 


The following letter from a citizen of Mich- 
igan in opposition to Woman Suffrage, is too 
good to be lost. We print itas received, ver- 
batim, et literatim, et punctuatim. 

Henry B. BLACKWELL.—Dear Sir.—Your 
card is at hand you greatly Mistake the in- 
teligence of the peple of michigan if you 
think that they will adopt the woman suffrige 
proposietion the men of Michigan is able to 
govern this state yet and yer planof no repre- 
sentation is to slime a pretex to need com- 
ment so save yer money for your speekers dos 
your caus more hurt than good we have 200,- 
000 majority against the scheem yer proposie- 
tion 1 was laide before the ladys and they 
voted as a unite against the question of giving 
the woman a wright to vote so I repeate to 
yer that all money you spend in sending speek- 
ers to this State is throne away the voters 
of michigan will drop there balats like snow 
flakes against the thing Yours Truly, 


E. R, M. 
Oceola, Livingston Co., Mich., July 3, 1874. 





WOMEN ON FOURTH OF JULY. 


Mary A. Livermore at Framingham, Mass., 
Hulda B. Loud, at Jefferson Park, Maine, 
Mrs. L. D. Blake, at Orange, New Jersey, 
Mrs. V. M. Ogle, at Fort Dodge, Iowa, were 
each of them chosen the “orator of the day” 
at large celebrations of the Fourth of July. 
They are all highly complimented by the press 
and Miss Loud is invited to speak again in 
the same place, on the 20th of August. 





A YOUNG MEN’S WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
LEAG 


A Young Men’s Woman Suffrage League 
has recently been formed in New York, with 
the following officers: President, J. K. H. Will- 
cox; Vice-Presidents, James W. Stillman, Ed- 
ward W. Searing; Chairman Ex. Com., D. T. 
Gardner; Secretary, Fuller Walker; Treas., 
Chas. Howard Williams. Their headquarters 
are at Plimpton Hall, 30 Stuyvesant Street, 
N.Y. They propose to meet every Wednes- 
day evening for discussion, and to plan work. 
This is an example worthy of general imitation. 
The movement for Impartial Suffrage is as im- 
portant to men as to women. It is time that 
the chivalrous interest of American gentlemen 
was generally enlisted in the cause of Woman, 





as it surely will be, ere long. 





SUFFRAGE CELEBRATION IN MAINE. 


Notwithstanding the “clouds that lowered 
above our heads,”” about 1000 people assem- 
bled at Jefferson Park, Maine, to celebrate 
the grand and glorious Fourth. There was | 
musie by the Liberty Cornet Band, a parade 
of the Autiques and Horribles, and other | 
sports, and a good dinner was provided in the | 
hall by J. L. Gray. 

The Declaration of Independence was finely 
read by R. S. Partridge, of Whitefield, and 
with that as a text, an oration was delivered 
by Miss Hulda B. Loud of Rockland, Massa- 
chusetts; the first time, we believe, in the 
annuls of our history, that a lady has been 
asked to give an oration on that day. The 
oration was a perfect success and was frequent- 
ly applauded, and the result of the Celebra- 
tion appeared to be bighly satisfactory to all 

who participated. 

Jefferson, Maine. 


.ce - 





GRADUATING DRESSES. 


Mr. Davis, the Principal of the Belmont 
(Mass.) High School, advised the members of 
the late graduating class to dispense with the 
customary dresses and class rings. A fair 
number of the young ladies followed his ad- 
vice, and it is to be hoped, that in this school 
at least, a check may be given to this growing 
evil. 

In a neighboring city, a year or two ago, it 
cost the daughter of a laboring man $50 to 
gradvate at the High. School; dress, sash, 
gloves, ring, and carriage hire furnishing the 
items. How long will it be, at this rate, be- 
fore a High School education will be beyond 
the reach of people of moderate means ? 

Are there other sensible young girls in Mas- 
sachusetts, who will follow the example of 
these bright Belmont girls? P. M. K. 
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of the sexes. 
pose in showing what were the means by | 
which this young woman was aided to perform 
hér feat, and illustrate the evils in the system 
of female dress which she must have avoided. 
While it would be foolish to take so remark. | 
able an achievement as a model for imitation, 
there can be no harm in emphasizing by its | 
example the value of moderate exercise to wo- 
men as well as men. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ladies have been appointed on the Examin- | 
ing Committees in the pnblic schools of Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

Plain attire is earnertly recommended v0 | 
the pupils of the Pittsburg Female College by 
its authorities. 





Pentwater, Mich., has not a single saloon 
within her limits. The Woman's Movement 
did the busiress. 

Western Reserve College, in Ohio, noted as 
conservative, has admitted three young ladies 
to its Freshman class. 

The Michigan State Republican Committee 
have named August 26 as the time for holding 
the State Republican Convention. 

The University of Kansas has just graduated 
two young ladies. One received a diploma as 
Bachelor of Science, the other a diploma as 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Don Henderson of The Allegan Michigan 
Journal says: “Women are incapable of gov- 
erning themselves and men do not propose 
that they shall govern them.’’ 

The authorities of the Working Women’s 
College in London, have determined to open 
that institution in October next for the joint 
education of men and women. 


The Republican State Convention of Iowa 
have endorsed Woman Suffrage. This fact, 





Cambridge Mass. 





DR, CLARKE REFUTED. 


While Dr, E. H. Clarke has been amusing 
himself in Boston by theorizing upon the pbys- 
ical incapacity of women for systematic, phys 
ical,or intellectual labor, Miss Richards has been 
amusing herself in England by a feat of sys- 
tematic physical vigor and endurance which 
very few men have ever been able to accom- 
plish. The attempt to walk a thousand miles 
in a thousand hours would have killed our 
learned Doctor in his most vigorous days, and 
there is probably not a single student in Har- 
vard or any other New England College, who 
could successfully perform the feat. Yet this 
irrepressible young English woman, not hav- 
ing the fear of Harvard before her eyes, has 
actually performed the feat and seems none 
the worse for having done so. Of course it is 
highly improper, totally unwomanly, and abso- 
lutely impossible. 

Of the young woman, who has walked 1000 
miles in 1000 hours, the Pall Mall C'azette says: 

When Captain Barclay, in 1809, walked a 
1000 miles in 1000 consecutive hours he was 
supposed to have accomplished an almost 
miraculous feat of pedestrianism; yet the 
same task, it is stated, has just been success- 
fully performed by a young lady named Kich- 
ards, who concluded her thousandth mile on 
Monday evening at Stapleton, near Bristol. 
When she began the long walk on the 18th 
ult., an application was made to the mag- 
istrates to interfere, but it was rejected on the 
ground that she was a free agent; and cer- 
tainly it would give women some ground for 
just complaint if they were not permitted to 
exercise their own discretion as to the amount 
of walking they feel inclined to take. 

Miss Richards, itis said, undertook the task 
in order that her father should win a wager of 
£50, and thus set a pleasing example of filial 
duty as well as of physical activity. The stakes 
on Captain Barclay’s match were of larger di- 
mensions, amounting to £100,000, the captain 
himself, having no less than £16,000 depend- 
ing upon it. Captain Barclay and Miss Rich- 
ards are, however not the only pedestrians who 
have performed a similar feat; they were in- 
deed both we by a man named Thomas 
Standen of Salehurst, near Silverhill Barracks, 
who,in July, 1811, for a trifling wager, finish- 
ed a walk of 1100 miles in as many succes- 
sive hours, walking one mile only in each 
hour. Mr. Standen had not even the advan- 
tage of youth on his side, for,he wac sixty 
years of age when he took this constitutional, 
and proved himself an active if not a sensible 
old man. It may be as well for young ladies 
not to follow the example set by Miss Richards 
without the approval of their families and med- 
ical advisers. Girls are very imitative, and 
there is reason to fear that thousands of 
them will now take to walking thousands of 
miles in thousands of hours, without pausing to 
consider the effect on their constitutions. 

Yet she has done it! and now science 
must be reconstructed to meet the emergency. 
What a pity she could not have read the 
learned demonstrations of Doctors Clarke 
and Maudsley, and thus have saved these 
learned pundits from so signal a discomfi- 
ture. But unfortunately this terribly robust 
young woman had never studied modern 
science, and consequently had never discov- 
ered that Nature intends every woman to be 
an invalid, one week out of every four. 

The Boston Globe says: 

Believers in the physical strength and en- 
durance of women will now point triumphantly 
to the achievement of an English girl, a Miss 
Richards of Stapleton, near Bristol, who, as 
late papers inform us, has succeeded in per- 
forming the extraordinary feat of walking a 
thousand miles in a thousand hours. Weston 
and other sensation “walkists’” may well feel 
crestfallen at this exploit by a woman, though 
its exceptional character deprives it of much 

















if properly made known in Michigan, will 
help the cause in that State also. 


A movement has been begun in Michigan 
to collect $50,000 to endow the Michigan Fe- 
male Seminary, that sum to be called the 
“Fisher Fund,” in honor of the Principal of 
the Institution. 


Three hundied and fifty women delegates, 
representing nearly every county in Ohio, have 
been in convention at Springfield, to concen- 
trate influence against the license clause in the 
Constitution of the State. 


The interesting story entitled “Apple Blos- 
soms” by Mrs. Katie T. Woods of Salem, Mass. 
(Kate True) which appears in our columns 
this week, should be credited to American Homes 








force as an argument for the physical equality 


in which it was originally published. 


8375 female clerks were discharged from the 
Treasury Department recently, also 40 from 
the Second Auditor’s Office and 25 from the 
Interior Department. Having no votes nor 
direct political power, the women are eject- 
ed while the men are retained. 


The citizens of Allahabad, India, have pre- 
pared a petition that no lady shall be allowed 
to drive either carriage or dog-cart, each of.- 
fense to be included in the list of nuisances, 
and visited by a fine. They allege that ladies 
have not nerve enough to control horses. 


Col. Ferry, of Grand Haven, has a work about 
ready to be issued, entitled “Woman Suffrage 
in the Michigan Legislature.” It presents some 
curious facts and documents. He found one 
document praying for the extension of the right 
of Suffrage to women, which was presented in 
1849, 


In the pauper hospital, of New York city, 
at Bellevue, and Blackwell’s Island, during 
the first six months of the years 1873 and 1874 
(in all twelve months), 485 women have died 
of puerperal fever. This is an infectious dis. 
ease, attacking only women subsequent to 
childbirth. 

The Springfield (Ill.) Journal says that “a 
majority of the School Board of this city has 
decided that female teachers are preferable to 
and quite as competent, if not more so, to 
control the young and unruly boys of the city, 
and train them for the business pursuits of 
life, than male teachers.” 


The Catholics in Wisconsin are dropping off 
to some extent from the granges. The bishop 
of Milwaukee has issued an order declaring the 
union of Catholics with the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, unnatural and against the laws of the 
church regulating its followers in respect to 
secret societies. 


Itis mentioned with disapprobation by the 
Louisville Kentucky Commercial, that the 
Committee examining applicants for teachers’ 
positions in the public schools exacted the 
same qualifications from colored teachers as 
from white ones, the former being paid much 
less than the latter in the same grades. 


The Woman’s Christian Association in 
Philadelphia have received the gift of a piece 
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It may, however, serve a pur- | struction. It declares that “prejudices whicks 


were once omnipotent, and which promised to 
be immortal, have faded away, and the intelli- 
gent Southerner no more tears that his chik 
dren will be in danger of ruin for life because 
they are taught by beautiful young ladies, 
even respectable women from Boston.”’ 


Hon. George W. Julian of Indiana addressed 
the meeting of Abolitionists in Chicago on the 
Anti Slavery conflict. The most important les- 
son of the struggle, was the almightiness of 
truth, another lesson was the duty of still fur- 
therextending Suffrage. Womannow needed 
emancipation. Another lesson was the duty of 
renouncing the authority of political parties, 

when they cease to stand for a living principle 
and are banded together for mere power and 
plunder. 


Prof. Seelye, in his address at Abbot Acad- 

emy, Andover, Mass., made a plea for the in- 

struction of women, showing, the report says, 
“that if we give the best education to men to 
fit them for the learned professions, much 
more should we give it to women, upon whom 
more than all preachers, depends the care of 
human souls; upon whom, more than all 
physicians, depends the health of human 
bodies; upon whom, more than upon all law- 
yers, depend those conceptions of law and or- 
der which are the foundations of justice.” 


The Board of Visitors of the Indiana State 
University report that the experiment of co- 
education in that institution has proved to be 
entirely successful. They say: 

The manners and the morals of the young 
men have undergone a remarkable transfor- 
mation; where rudeness and vulgarity were 
formerly the rule,now they are found to be the 
exception. Nor has the intellectual training 
of the students suffered any loss by the in- 
troduction of the young women. A fair com- 
parison will show that the young ladies are 
in no respect inferior to their brethren in all 
the qualities that go to make the scholar. 


One of the best modern specimens of the 
hero is George Bellhymer, who, while aboard 
a Mississippi steamer with his hands manacled 
for larceny, leaped into the river after a little 
girl who had fallen from the deck. He caught 
up the child and raised her to the surface, but 
the current swept him under and carried the- 
child from his shackled hands; again he came 
to the surface, and again he caught the child, 
and again he began to struggle to keep above 
water, while scores of men, and good swim- 
mers, stood by and waited for the small boat 
to reach the struggling man and little child. 
They were saved. 


The Amherst Student gives the fullowoing sta- 
tistics of the health of the male college stu- 
dents. Dr. Clark should make a note of the 
facts. 

Sixty five students have been on the sick 
list du ‘ing the past year, or a little more than 
21 per cent of college students have been kept 
from their duties more than ten days on account 
of illness or accident. This gives a little more 
than 2 per cent of the year as averaged upon 
all the students, and <n average of nearly ten 
days to each sick student. Fourhave been on 
the sick list three times, and seven have been 
twice on the sick list. March was the month 
when the largest number (19) were sick, and 
November when the least (3) were reported. 
There have been 23 causes or kinds of sick- 
ness, (diseases). Of the7,) caoes,30 were of 
the general character of colds or lung fever, 
85 were sick in the winter term, 22 in the fall 
term, and 9 in the summer term. 

















Newspaper Decisions. 

1, Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office, whether Tirected to 
name or another, or whether he has subscribed 
or not, is responsible for pay 

If a person orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publishers 
may continue to send it until payment is 
made, and collect the whole amount, whether 
it is taken from the office or not. 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to 
take newspapers and periodicals from the post- 
office, or removing and leaving them uncalled 
for, is prima facie evidence of intentional fraud. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 
The Advertisement of the Magee Furnace Co., 
will attract the attention of allin want of their line 
of goods; and we can assure our readers that no- 
where can they find a better Furnace, Range or 
Stove, than those made by this long established Com- 
pany. Their illustrated circular gives full descrip- 


tions of their various styles, and will be sent to all 
who apply for it. 29—1t 








When the chilling winds of Winter are 
blowing fiercely and bringing suffering to such num- 
bers, it is pleasant to know of something that will cure 
so many ofthe ills that fiesh is heir to as the iuvaluable 
discovery now so universally known and sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. It is the best known remedy for af- 
fections of the nerves. It cures neuralgia, sciatica, 
rheumatism and scores of other complaints, Perry 
Davis’ Pan-KiLEr is without a rival. 29—1t 

Costiveness the Source of Disease.—It 
causes Piles, Headache, Dizzin ess, Billiousnes=, Sour 
Rising, Oppression of Food, Low Spirits, Worms, 
Indigestion, etc. Dr. HARRISON'S PERISTALTIC 
LozeNGERs warranted to cure all these and every 
form of Dyspepsia, and the only cure for Piles, eithe 
bleeding or blind ; as all outward applications are only 





of land on the sea-beach at Long Branch, 
from a gentleman of this city, on which they 
purpose erecting a house for the accommoda- 


time and money wasted. Trial box, 30 cts. Large box, 
60 cts., mailed free for this last price. 
DR. HARRISON'S ICELAND BALSAM, 


tion of young girls of small means and broken | , ,pjendid cure for COvGHS, HOARSENESS, and all 


down in health, who require a short rest and 
pure air during the heat of summer. 


The Memphis (Tenn.) Appeal says that the 
success of the feminine school teachers in that 
city has made the sex the favorite one in in- 


THROAT and LUNG complaints. For sale by E. 8. 
HARRISON & CO., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont 
Temple, Boston, and by all Druggists. 
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Attention is called to the card of Mercantile Sav- 


ings Institution in another column. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
HOPE DEFERRED. 
Written om reading the eulogy of Sumner 
RY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
With hope these noble words I read, 
Yes, even I,—a slave, 
The while my heart doth inly bleed, 
Can truest freedom crave. 
With unseen fetters am I bound; 
No clanking iron chain 
Claims from a pitying crowd around 


My quick release from pain. 


From honor'’s highest aims debarred, 
Since childhood taught self-scorn, 
I cannot live in a “free land,” | 
As one to justice born 
But when I read how Sumner's life 
To liberty was given, 
1 know young heroes will arise 
To strive as he has etriven. 


1 know that civil rights must mean 
Law's equal right for all,— 
That half a nation cannot hold 
The other half in thrall. 
MAXIMUS. 


BY ADELAIDE PROCTOR, 


1 hold him great who, for Love's sake, 
Can give with generous, earnest will; 
Yet he who takes for Love's sweet sake 
I think | hold more generous still. 
I bow before the noble mind 
That freely some great wrong forgives; 
Yet nobler is the one forgiven, 
Who bears that burden well and lives, 


It may be hard to gain, and still 
To keep a lowly, steadfast heart ; 
Yet he who loses has to fill 
A harder and a truer part. 
Glorious it is to wear the crown 
Of a deserved and pure success ; 
He who knows how to fail has won 
A crown whose luster is not less. 


Great may he be who can command 

And rule with just and tender sway ; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 

Better by him who can obey. 
Blessed are those who die for God, 

And earn the martyr’s crown of light; 
Yet he who lives for God may be 

A greater conqueror in his sight. 

ns — oom ‘ —_ 
SIRVENTE. 


ATTRIBUTED TO BERTRAND DE BORN, 
BY M. 


Translated from the Provencal of the 12th century. 
[It is pleasant to see that the Harvard College news- 
papers, at least, welcome the co-operation of both 
sexes. An accomplished Cambridge lady, a pupil of 
Prof. Bacher, furnishes for a late number of the Afa- 
genta this very spirited version from the Provengal. 
It carries with it all the rough, free atmosphere of 
chivalry.) 
I like it well, the sweet spring-time, 
That brings the leaves and flowers, 
And I like well the caroling 
Of birds, their songs re-echoing 
Through groves and leafy bowers. 
I like it well when, on the mead, 
Tents and pavilions shine, 
And in my very heart I like, 
hen horse and horsemen, armed to strike, 
Stand in a gleaming line. 





I like it well when raiders swoop 
Down on the herdsmen flying.) 

1 like it when the angry guard 

In hot pursuit is hieing. 

Great joy it bringeth me, 

When strongholds old, by armies bold, 
Beleagured I can see, 

When toppling walls uprooted fall, 
And on the shore I see, 

Beyond the ditch and palisades, 
The watchful enemy. 


A good knight also pleaseth me, 
When first he rides into the fray, 
With horse in armor fearlessly ; 

For well he shows his men the way, 
With such undaunted bravery, 

That, when they come upon the field, 
Each man would rather die than yield, 
And follows willingly ; 

For who would be esteemed a knight 
Must deal hard blows in many a fight. 
Lances and swords, gay waving crests, 
Surge in the battle’s van, 

And shields dismantled and pierced through. 
The blows are neither faint nor few, 
Well dealt by knights of valor true, 
Contending man to man. 

And frightened horses loose are flying, 
Charging among the dead and dying. 
No count, of lineage high, 

But feels, rejoicing in the strife, 

Far better death than shameful life. 

I tell you, better far than sleep, 

Or sounds of revelry, 


| within little homes anywhere, for all over the 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS, 


BY KATE TRUE. 


It is a very simple story; so simple I hardly , 
know whether you will care to hear it; but 
its truth may please you and its purity win [ 
you, if you are inclined to take life as life com- | 
pels us all to take it. 

The fiat ‘‘dust to dust” uttered so long ago, | 


‘touches equally the wealthy banker and the 


carrier of bricks and mortar; and when you 
and I, dear reader, accept the commands of | 
the Master in spirit, the simple and pure be- 
comes grand and glorious. 

A story of a little home overthe way. Yes, 
I will tell it; but I beseech you, O curious 
reader, not to attempt any searching glances | 
way, and on the way, and through the way of | 
life, the homes are filled with tender longings, 
ambitious hopes, and noble women. Here in 
America we respect and honor our workers, 
for aristocracy is not and never can be, with 
republicanism for our birthright and brave 
deeds for titles. We have glances of respect 
for the humblest home, for “‘great things have 
come out of Nazareth.” 

It was a lovely May morning; a morning to 
remember now, when the glare of the August 
sun blinds us, and the ice-man is a welcome 
visitor. It was Monday, too; fresh, clean, 
crisp Monday; noisy and busy after the still- 
ness and hush of the Sabbath. The milk- 
carts had passed our door long ere we were 
up; the baker, also, with the very bells whose 
lazy tinkle, tinkle, had spoiled so many morn- 
ing naps, with a suggestion of hot rolls if 
Bridget remembered, and no hot rolls if she 
forgot. 

Once up—for the mornings are too charm- 

ing for sleep when the trees are blossom-laden 
—we saw the market-men riding slowly in 
with a little of Sunday soberness in their 
faces, and utter forgetfulness of “half-cents” 
and “close bargains.’’ 
Two lads passed on horseback, going out 
for a breath of fresh air and some fun, before 
the school session, with its routine, could so- 
ber them. The expressmen went up and 
down, delivering packages left over on Satur- 
day night, always driving fast, always jumping 
out with a spring and in with a bound, as if 
life were an express package ‘‘to be delivered 
immediately.” Happy, wide-awake young 
men they are, too; full of their jokes, and al- 
ways ready to make change with a display of 
wallet and rools of grzenbacks. They seem 
to lead such a jolly, reckless, happy go-every- 
where-and-see-everybody sort of life, we are 
half inclined to throw down our pen and go 
into the business. 

They have express packages in the little 
house over the way, and I notice a glad look 
in the little mother’s eyes, as she flies in for a 
well-worn pocket-book. I peep out from un- 
der the leaves of my maple, which shelters 
me all day in summer and delights me the 
whole year round, and I say, softly, to my- 
self: “Dear little woman, there is another 
bright spotin your life, and I thank the ‘some- 
body from somewhere!’” How do I know 
that the jaciaye is not an old book, borrowed 
long ago, and just returned with a shabby 
coat to its lawful owner? How do I know 
whether the glad look will remain as she 
opens the package ? 

Ah, but I do know, for my little neighbor 
and [ are great friends. She charms me with 
her sound good sense, her womanly ways, and 
strong hope; and I know, too, how many 
knotty points are cleared up by her sweet 
faith. She is a scholar, this little woman, fit 
to be the wife of any learned man, rather 
than the companion of a plain, honest arti- 
san, asshe is. Her wise little head saw far- 
ther into the future than you orI could, and 
her love and tact make it pleasant for all 
within her little kingdom. I can hardly tell 
how much more I love her since I learned 
from others that my little neighbor might 
have been the mistress of a elegant mansion 
in the city near by. 

“How could you choose so?” asked one of 
earth’s curious ones, and I remember the re- 
ply: 

“Love is the life of every true home. I had 











1 like to hear the shout ring clear, 
* Have at them, till they flee!” 
Impatiently the horses neigh, 


"Neath shelter of the wood, 

While dying men choke up the moat; 

Little and great are there afloat, 

The grass all stained with blood; 

And knights upon the ground are dying,— 
‘Transtixed with spears where they are lying. 





Gallant nobles, yield as pledge 
Castles, towns, and villages, 
Ere you go to war anew. 
Papiol* I bid thee go 
Straightway back to ‘yes and no,’’} 
Say, from one who understands, 
Peace hangs heavy on our hands. 
* Name of the jongleur of Bertrand de Born. 
t Name given by the poet to Richard Ceeur-de-Lion. 





BEAUTIFUL EARTH. 

In spring’s glad breathing, and in summer's sheen, 

In autumn’s Joseph-coat, in winter’s keen 

And shimmering frost-work—yea, in every scene,— 
How beautiful is earth! 

The tiniest ower upspringing from the sod, 

The tallest oaks that on the hillside nod,— 

All things one language breathe: How goodour God! 
How beautiful is earth! 


none for the owner of the mansion, and much 
for my brave mechanic. I know my worldly 
wise friends think me foolish, but I could 
never have created my ideal home in that 
house, with its present owner, and here I 
am proud, happy, and a queen.” 

It is years since she gave that answer, and 
now she is more queenly than ever. Her 
family speak of her as “lost to the world,” 
“quite thrown away,” and “poor, dear Mag- 
gie.” 

Such a bright, busy life as “poor Maggie” 
leads! That boy Tom is enough for one per- 
son to keep in good order and presentable ap- 
parel; but below Tom she counts four, and 
the great boy is more like a brother of hers 
thanason. The girls are bright-eyed, pretty 
children, and the wee boys are full of mis- 
chief from morning until night. 

They are merry people in the little house. 
When I grow tired of tracing brain fancies, 
and the grey shadows are falling, I go over to 
my neighbors and receive a boisterous wel- 
come. 

The liitke mother sits at the piano, and 











plays for the children to dance with their fa- | 
ther, and I take the mother’s place or join the | 
dancers. Tom, big boy as he is, has not yet 


| grown into the foolish notion of being ashamed 


of his mother, or too proud to care for a baby. 
He is too sensible for such nonsense, and too 
affectionate to be ashamed of the little people. | 
The manly boy always looks upon his mother 


| as the best woman in the world, and regards 


the little ones with tenderness. There is no 
shoddy about Tom; he is proud to do escort 
duty when papais tired, and happy in mak 
ing tops or wagons for the “toddlers,” as he 
calls the wee boys. Dear me, with what 
veneration those small people regard Tom! 
To do as he does, to walk as Tom walks, 
throw a ball as he throws it, and spin atop 
like him, seems to the youag people a heaven 


| to be obtained. The eldest expresses his | 


faith in broken English, and “my Tom” or 
“my big bruffer’ is high authority; while 
baby falls asleep on his shoulder, smiling and | 
happy. 

“I envy you that boy,” I said, as Tom went | 
down the garden walk, holding one of the 
toddlers by the hand, and the other in his | 
arms. 

“J suppose the dear God knew my needs, 
and sent him,”’ she replied. ‘Tom is a com- 
fort.” 

There is another charm about my neighbor: 
she is so trustful, so confident that all is as it | 
should be, so ready to make the best of things, | 
and leans with such a consciousness of daily | 
need on the ‘‘Rock which is higher than I,” 
that I find myself reproved for ever doubting | 
or asking “why?” 

This faith of hers gives her a Saviour and 


| 
| 


friend forever at hand, and her appeals to | thing—if we only knew what to expect!” 


“our Father” are like a child’s to a beloved | 


earthly parent. The very faith we are all | blossoms, and asI arranged them upon the 
struggling after and wishing for every day, | table in his mother’s room, I said: 


my little neighbor has; for she reaches out | 


and up, and clings to the ever ready hand | and I, if we had the wisdom to read it.” 


without question or murmur. | 


But I must tell my story. I have already | ing the breakfast dishes, with the tears run- 


| preparation if he is brought home ?” 


said the trees were in blossom; but that will 
hardly give you an ideaof the exceeding love- | 


liness which greeted my eyes, or the exquis- | 


ite fragrance which visited me, as I opened | 2° knowing what tidings we may get, and it 


my window and looked out into the garden. 
Apples, pears, peaches, cherries, all gay and | 


beautiful on this Monday morning, with its | !eft?” 


clean page laid open for another week’s rec- 
ord. 

Had I my way the sun should always shine 
on Monday; not with akind regard for the 
family linen, but because the burdens of the 
week seem lighter, as we lift them back into 
the old places on the shoulders, from where 
we dropped them when the week closed. 

“It is so much easier to be cheerful when 
the sun shines,’ said a poor invalid; and we 
replied: 

“I wish it might shine continually for you, 
O, patient sufferer !’’ 

“Ah, no!” she said, brightly, “the glory of 
his coming after clouds would be lost then.’’ 
And I find the poor cripple is a Christian 
philosopher, and puts in another form the 
words of Sir Thomas Brown: “Light that 
makes things seen makes some things invisi- 
ble.” 


I went into the garden on the morning in 
May, and there, while the blossoms showered 
about me, and the robins sang to me, I began 
to feel as the little boy must have done, who, 
after a long winter in a close city, went from 
the large prairie with a lap full of flowers, ex- 
claiming: “Oh, mamma, isn’t God good to 
give us such abig outdoors!” Truly the “big 
out doors” is a thing to be thankful for. I 
crept under the low branches, and gazed at 
the high ones, contrasting the shading of the 
blossoms with the dark green of the leaves 
and the bright blue of the sky. 

I broke a cluster of apple blossoms from a 
limb near me, without one pang concerning 
the embryo fruit, and fastened it in my belt; 
as I did so I thought of my little neighvor, 
and wondered if she would not join me in the 
garden. 

‘*How strange,” said I, “‘that I did not look 
over there, ae I usually do. Perhaps the ‘tod- 
dlers’ are even now looking for my morning 
nod;” and I smiled as I thought of the chub- 
by little fingers which threw me a kiss every 
morning. 

I gathered a few more sprays, and hurried 
in to remove my thick garden boots. One 
glance toward the little house told me some- 
thing was wrong. 

No chubby fingers or faces appeared, and the 
shades were closely drawn. I am afraid the 
little mother is ill, or baby has the croop, and 
I hurried across the dusty street, only paus- 
ing to say good-morning to the umbrella man, 
and give the driver of the car a friendly nod. 
With my apple-blossoms in my hand I walked 
into the hall, the front door being partly open. 

As I entered a chilly sensation crept over 
me, a kind of forerunner of evil—that uncer- 
tain something which conveys disaster and 
trouble to our minds long before a word has 
been uttered. 

The hall, where the children played so gay- 
ly day after day, was silent; a murmur of 
subdued voices came to me from an upper 
room, and I entered without even knocking. 
Tom sprang up to meet me with a pale, anx- 





ious face, and said: 





| 
| 


“I knew you would come; it is so dreary | 
without some one.” 

“What isit, Tom? Whereis your mother ?” 
The boy held the baby between us as he an- 
swered, with many twitchings of his pale | 
face: 
“Gone to Barrington—an accident—a well 
fell, and father—” | 

“How came he there?” 

“He was coming through—coming home in | 
the cars, when he heard of the fire. You | 
know him—he must help everybody. He | 
left the train, and was in the midst of it, the | 
watchman said, helping so much by his knowl- | 
edge of machinery, when they saw two wo- | 
men in the third story of one of the buildings, | 
one with a babe in her arms. No one dared 
go; the walls were weak; but he insisted 
upon tryingtosavethem. And he did—saved | 
both, and the child,’ said Tom, “and that is | 
such acomfort. Oh, auntie, I am so proud 
of my brave father!’ 

“And he, Tom?” 

“The wall fell before he was clear, and we 
donot know. The watchman said he wished 
them to ‘send for his wife.’ ” 

“And your mother?” 

“She left at once, with the doctor. She 
said you would be here to advise me, and all 
we can do is to wait. It is nearly time fora 
message from her; she will send us one as 
soon as she can.’’ 

How I loved the boy, as he sat down again 
to amuse the little ones. A few hours of sor- 
row had made a man of him. 

“Tom,” said I, “what can we do by way of 


“I don’t know. If we could only do some- 


Isent him to find me a vase for my appie- 


“There is a lesson in them, Tom, for you 
Down stairs the maid-of all-work was wash- 


ning down her homely, honest face. 
“Oh, if you could stay a bit,” she said, “it 
would be a mercy to Master Tom. There is 


breaks my heart to see them lambs in yonder.” 
“Hannah, how was your mistress when she 


“Cold and still like. She went all over the 
closets for medicines, found bandages, and 
everything she needed in a few minutes, while 
Master Tom went for the doctor. You see it 
was the midnight express she had to take, 
and she wouldn’t hear to our disturbing any 
one. When she went out,shesaid: ‘Do your 
best, Hannah. God will watch over us all,’ 
and then she went to Master Tom and whis- 
pered something. The little ones were sleep- 
ing sound, and never knew a word of the big 
sorrow that has come to them.” 

“Ah, Hannah,” I said, “we none of us know 
the ‘bigness’ of the sorrow yet, but one who 
can, cares for us all.’’ 

I went up stairs to the children, and found 
Tom rocking the baby. He fairly jumped 
from the chair, and looked at my hand. 

“No message yet,” I said; and as I spoke 
the bell rang. 

“Please read it,” said Tom, when Hannah 
gave it to me, and I noticed he shut his eyes, 
as if trying to ward off the evil. It was very 
brief—too brief for the anxious ones: 


“Thos. Randolph: Return in the 4.20 train. 
Come to the station. M. CO. R.”? 


A perfect silence ensued, and then Tom 
said: 

“It is worse than weexpected. She is com- 
ing so soon, and never mentions him! 4.20, 
and now it is near noon! What a long, long 
day it has been!’ 

“It looks bad, ma’am,” said Hannah. 
“You see if it was all well, the dear lady 
would have said a word of cheer to Master 
Tom. But now I am thinking the blankets 
and sheets and hot water will niver be need- 
ed.” She whispered this to me as she passed 
down stairs, but Tom’s quick ears had heard 
it all. 

“Mother is always so when trouble comes,” 
said Tom. “We are to prepare for the worst, 
auntie, and I don’t know how.” 


Poor fellow! we are none of us wiser than 
he. When the black cloud of sorrow bangs 
over us we stumble and falter. The way is 
dark through the unsearchable, and our 
earth-bound eyes cannot see beyond the dark- 
ness, like poor Tom—“we don’t know how;” 
but the clouds break, the morning dawns, 
and the “everlasting arm” still surrounds us. 

We went all over the house, doing little 
things in a hopeless way, and trying to short- 
en the time for Tom. The hour came at last, 
and he ran down the steps, with a despairing 
look on his frank, handsome face. 

I sympathised, heart and soul, with him. 
It seemed to me the train would never ar- 
rive; and at last, when the whistle sounded, 
I found my hands unsteady and my faith 
weak. 

How long it took them to reach the house! 
Four coaches passed and turned the corner 
before the carriage we were looking for halted 
at thedoor. Igrew dizzy as Tom sprang out, 
and thought I must be insane to fancy a smile 
on his face. 

“Oh, auntie,’”’ he said, “help mother, will 














you, while I call Hannah ?” 


I regained my self-possession when Dr. Grey 
took my hand, and said: 

“Only a crushed foot, thank God! and he 
insisted upon coming home at once.”’ 

“Was this the man we thought dead?” | 
asked myself, as we stood over him in the up- 
per room. Could this be the worst we were 
prepared for? Oh, it was too good, too pre- 
cious to believe! And yet, there was Dr. Grey 
arranging the bed-clothing, that it might not 
press tke poor, bruised foot; there was Mag- 
gie, with her baby in her arms, looking pale 
but peaceful, and Tom holding his father’s 
band. Yes, it was all true; and the father’s 
own voice, a little less hearty than usual, said, 
as he glanced at the little table : 

“How lovely the apple-blossoms are, my 
boy. A few short hours ago I never expected 
to see them or you again.” 

“The first thing he has observed,” said the 
doctor. ‘His only cry has been to ‘get home.’ ” 

We nursed him that night, Tom and J. 
Once Tom crossed over to the little table, and 
said: “I never knew before an apple-blossom 
was so beautiful.” : 

“After the darkness cometh the light, dear 
Tom. The birds will never sing sweeter than 
to-morrow, or the sun shine brighter, for our 
dead is alive again.’’ 

We heard the sad story, as my friend ral 
lied from the shock. A great beam held him 
firmly down among the bricks and stones, 
and he owed his life to the careful hands 
which extricated him. My neighbor smiled 
when she saw the message which had caused 
such grief. 

*T requested the doctor to send word toyou, 
for I could not leave him He did not think 
how anxiously you were waiting,” she ex- 
plained, 

My neighbor has stood the trial. The poor 
foot has caused great suffering, and his kalt- 
ing step will go with him through life. Tom 
says, ‘It is father’s badge of honor, and he is 
proud of it,’ and my little Maggie is even 
more proud, if possible, of her brave mechan- 
ic. He has grown thinner, and is sometimes 
a little peevish when he finds the once strong 
arms weakened by suffering, but he scolds him- 
self for it so earnestly, we are more than ever 
anxious to make him happy. 

The August sun and increased cares do not 
discourage “poor, dear Maggis.” She is the 
same bright, cheerful woman. 

We were all upon the porch this evening; 
she knitting something for Tom “to catch 
specimens with,” and Tom stretched at her 
feet, looking into her face with such perfect 
devotion, trust, and pride, I am half tempted 
to turn away my head lest I forget: “Thou 
shalt not covet anything that is thy neigh- 
bors.” The “toddlers” are in bed; the little 
girls playing ‘come to see,” with Hannah; and 
Mr. Randolph a trifle wearied and irritable, ex- 
claims: 

‘Maggie, dear, do put down that never- 
ending work, and let me see you resting for 
once.” 

Maggie hands the ball to Tom, with asmile, 
saying: 

“It is rest to be able to help Tom any;” 
whereupon Tom rushes off with a blush on 
his cheek that increases his beauty. I love 
them all, these dear neighbors of mine, espe- 
cially the mother. I am fond of moralizing 
after a chat with her. Indeed, there is 80 
much depth and goodness in good women, I 
find myself asking, how men can be associated 
with them for years, and yet never receive 
the faintest knowledge of their inner life and 
conscious endeavor. 

I long for the power of Cicero, or the elo- 
quence of Paul, when I look into homes by 
the wayside and see these great-hearted sis- 
ters of mine doing such good service patiently, 
with little hope of other reward than that 
which comes to us from earnest endeavor aad 
the performance of duty. 

The people in the little house give us quiet 
sermons every day, aud the crowning head, 
the queen mother, the mainspring of the lit- 
tle world, is the woman with bright blue eyes 
who stands stroking her husband’s hair in 
the twilight. As I look in her sweet face and 
hear her soothing words, there comes to me 4 
thought of “what might have been,” andl 
ask: 

“What will the apple-blossoms bring us 40° 
other year?” 

From out the twilight shadows, Maggie’s 
voice makes answer, as she, too, feels the 
shadow of a great sorrow that came so near: 

‘‘Whatsoever the Master wills.” 











HOW WOMEN WERE MADE GOVERNMENT 
CLERKS. 


Mr. Alexander Delmar, in one of his series 
of papers on “Recollections of the Civil Set- 
vice,” in “Appleton’s Journal,” answers the 
question: What sort of clerks do women 
make? At various times he had under his 
immediate supervision some sixty or seventy 
of the sex, and therefore, writes from a knowl- 
edge derived from experience. Until recent- 
ly the only work in the public offices which, 
it was thought, women could do was that of 
copying. Mr. Delmar resolved to make & 
trial, so he called to his advice the ladies them- 
selves. The council he convened represented 
three classes. The first was a lady about 
twenty-eight or thirty years of age, who bad 
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the reputation of being the smartest clerk 
and book-keeper in the Treasury department. 
She represented the talent of the sex. The 
second was a young lady about twenty years 
of age, pretty, brilliant and saucy, who stood 


for the beauty and spirituality of her sisters. | 
The third was “an old tabby’’ who had been 


saddled on the department by some vicarious- 


ly charitable member of Congress, and left as | 
a legacy to me by the Register of the Treas- | 


ury.” The first was both willing and anx- 
jous to begin the new work. 
would not only undertake to keep books, but 
also to try to beat the men at it. The third 
bowed submissively to any fate that might be 
in store for her. Then others were called in 
and agreed to join in the new crusade. So,in 
afew days, the men of the bureau were thrown 
into a great commotion by the entrance of 
women who took their places at the books. 
This first systematic attempt proved a marked 
success, Congress soon voted them an ad- 
vance of salary. The forebodings of failure 
fell to the ground. The women are not only 
capable, but are more to be relied upon. 
“They are strictly honest and faithful.’ 
They do not sham and cheat as so many men 
have been wont to. The women are of a 
better class. Many of them belong to fami- 
lies who have seen better days. One was the 
orphan daughter of a former Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Three or four 
were related to former members of Congress 
from Virginia and Maryland. A number 
were planters’ daughters, thoroughly cultivat- 
ed and accustomed tothe best society. On 
the other hand Mr. Delmar adds: “The male 
clerks are too often not gentlemen. The best 
are the older ones, who have been tamed 
down by Washington social life. The worst 
are the young politicians, who have recently 
been imported from the country towns, where 
they were doubtless of some importance, and 
placed in office by their friends in Congress. 
It requires time to take the rough edge off of 
these men, and sometimes it never comes off 
at all.” 

There is nothing like testing an experiment, 
and the result in this case was unmistakable. 
—Commonwealth. 





WOMAN IN MEDICINE. 


“It must not be forgotton that a woman in 
the sixteenth century lectured ably on obstet- 
rics to large classes of both sexes; that a wo- 
man discovered the cause of uterine hemorrha- 
ges; that a woman brought into notice the now 
indispensable Peruvian Bark, having first test- 
ed its virtue ; that a woman perfected a sys- 
tem of artificial nourishment for babes, which 
is still in use in France; that a woman first il- 
lustrated her lectures by a manikin of her own 
invention; that a woman made the first wax 
preparations for the use of students in anato- 
my; that a woman was the earliest perform- 
er of the Cesarean operation; that a wo- 
man effected the introduction of inoculation 
for small-pox; that a woman brought to per- 
fection a tube for the restoratian of children 
born in a state of asphyxia; that a woman 
prepared the first illustrated medical botany, 
and that some very important treatises on dif- 
ferent themes in medical science have been 
written by women.”’ 

These remarkable facts are taken from an 
article written by the Rev. O. B. Frothingham, 
in a paper published in 1862, for the benefit of 
the New York Infirmary for Women and 
Children. Cc. C. H. 





HERBERT SPENCER ON BRITISH LEGISLA- 
TION. 


“Alteration, explanation and repeal form 
the staple employment of every session. The 
history of one scheme is the history of all. 
First comes enactment, then probation, then 
failure; next an amendment and another 
failure; and after many alternate tinkerings 
and abortive trials arrives at length repeal, 
followed by the substitution of some fresh 
plan, doomed to run the same course and 
share a like fate.” 

Need women feel so very diffident at the 
idea of trying their skill at law-making when 
the time comes ? 

If they can do no better, could they possi- 
bly do worse than those British Legislators, 
whose abortive efforts Mr. Spencer here de- 
picts, and whose tinkered code of laws we 
make the basis of our own ? 


Her ’prentice han’ 

She tried on man, 

An’ then she made 
The lasses, O! 


Cc, C. H. 





SOME TEMPERANCE FIGURES. 


A correspondent of the “Congregationalist”’ 
says: “There are 140,000 saloons in the coun- 
try against 128,000 schools, and only 54,000 
churches. Manufacturers and sellers of strong 
drink, 650,000—twelve times the number of 
clergymen, four times the teachers, nearly dou- 
ble all the lawyers, physicians, teachers, and 
ministers combined. In these saloons there 
are 5,600,000 daily customers, one in seven of 
the whole population ! Of these, 100,000 are 
annually imprisoned for crime, at an expense 
of $90,000,000 leaving 200,000 beggared or- 
Phans. Grasp these figures: An army of to- 
Pers, five abreast, 100 milesin length. A rank 
of beggared widows stretching across the 


The second | 


' State of Massachusetts. A file of men seven- 

| ty-five miles in length, marching steadily down 
to the grave, three every minute through the 
year.” 





GIVE US THEIR NAMES. 


Eprrors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—To do the 
most efficient work for the cause of justice to 


outrage upon all law and justice, it does seem 
| tome no way could be so effectual as to em- 
ploy some reliable person to obtain the names 
of all the men, and women too, who sustain 
| by their silence or open speech, or non-action 
| even, these officers of the law who persecute 
| the Misses Smith. 

Then publish the same. The public ought 
| toknow the names of all the voters in that 
| town for future reference. I will give my pro- 
portion with others who ought to be equally 
interested, towards the necessary expenses of 
obtaining these names. 

If those names were published in yourpa- 
per it would create in other places more fear 
to repeat this same oppression than any other 
method. This is the humble opinion of your 
correspondent, M. A. P. FILLeEy. 

1614 Olive St., St. Louis. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Maj. George S. Merrill has been renominat- 
ed as postmaster at Lawrence. 

Hon. George B. Voring, President of the 
Massachusetts Senate, gives the oration before 
the literary societies at Dartmouth this year. 

Mrs. Sarah Ladd of Augusta, Me., who was 
the last of the sixteen girls that personated 
mourning states at a memorial service in hon- 
or of Washington at Augusta, shortly after 
his death, died on Monday, aged 85. 





The Ninth Massachusetts District, now rep- 
resented by Mr. Crocker, claims George Wil- 
liam Curtis as a resident, as he lives, during a 
part of the year, in Ashfield, Franklin County ; 
and it is suggested that he be elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Crocker. 


The female advcoates of temperance worked 
hard at the election at Oakland, Cal., and 
their ticket was victorious by asmall majority, 
the vote standing 1291 to 1038. About 500 
ladies enlisted in the service, and soon after 
sunrise delegations of them appeared at the 
polls. 

The meeting for the organization of the 
School Board of Newton, Pa., was held at the 
office of Geo. A. Jenks, Esq., on Tuesday even- 
ing last. The two newly elected members, 
Martha I. Heyd and Hanna E. Holcomb, pre- 
sented their credentials and took their seats as 
members of the Board. Martha I. Heyd was 
elected Treasury, and District Superintendent. 


By a recent law, licenses to sell liquor are 
not granted in Mississippi except the petition 
therefore be signed by a majority of the elec- 
tors of the vicinage, and two-thirds of the wo- 
men over eighteen. The result is said to be very 
disastrous to the ardent trade. In many of 
the towns all the ladies are signing protests 
against the traffic, and in some the majority of 
the males. 


The number of Mr. Tilton’s Golden Age in 
which he revives the ‘‘unspeakable sorrows” 
of his difficulty with Mr. Beecher was evidently 
intended to be a specimen number. A noble 
and enticing description of the business advan- 
tages of the Golden Age immediately proceeds in 
it the story of Mr. Tilton’s grievances, so pathet- 
ically told by himself. And the first page is 
made interesting by two excellent articles, quo- 
ted without credit from the New York World. 


The Massachusetts Central Committee of 
the Labor Reform party has decided to make 
no nomination of candidates for state officers 
this year, but to draw up an eight-hour law for 
all classes of laboring men, women and chil- 
dren, and to present it to every candidate for 
office this fall for an explicit answer as to 
whether he will support it, thus using the bal.- 
ance of power, which it claims to hold, for the 
election of such men only as are favorable to 
its principles. 

The number of illiterate women in propor- 
tion to the number of illiterate men is said to 
be in New York and Philadelphia more than 
two to one; in St. Louis, as nine to seven; in 
Boston and Baltimore, as two to one ; in Cin- 
cinnati, as five to two ; in New Orleans,as eight 
to five ; in San Francisco, as four to three; 
in Louisville, three to two; and in Pittsburg, 
as thirty-nine to twenty, or nearly two to one. 
But it should be remembered that the popula- 
tion of these cities is largely of foreign birth. 
These statistics do not apply to women born 
and educated in America. 


The Michigan Journal, a Republican daily in 
Detroit, urges the Germans to vote down Wom- 
an Suffrage next fall, in revenge for the Tem- 
perance crusade. This appeal to races or 
classes will cut two ways; and if it becomes 
generally understood that Woman Suffrage is 
odious to the liquor-dealer and the foreigner, 
then the Temperance community and the Na- 
tive American element, which, when combined 
form a decided majority of the people, will be 
apt to take advanced ground in self-defense. 
Let us see no strife of nationalities, no appeal 





to selfish business interests, but judge every 





Woman in regard to that Glastonbury (Conr.) | 


| measure on its general merits.—Lansing Repub- | 


(ican. 
| Philadelphia is bent upon utilizing the cur- 
| ative influences of the sea- beaches in her neigh- 
| borhood during the summer, having already 
| one if not more establishments for sick chil- 
dren on the coast. Merely in an economic point 


| of view, it is a wise course; one week of salt | 


air and sea-baths is equal to months of dosing 
and doctors in a costly city hospital. 
porary asylum at the seaside for the three sum- 
mer months would accomplish the work of a 
permanent asylum with its cumbrous machi- 
nery for a year. 
of a Children’s Summer Hospital again and 
again upon our citizens. It is not yet too late 
to make some arrangement for July and Au- 
gust. 

It is extremely gratifying to note that in 
China a woman may grow old and remain un- 
married without being considered a disagree- 
able person to have about. In fact, it is rath- 
er nice than otherwise to be an old maid there. 
A Shanghai journal tells us that the Emperor 
has just decreed that special honors be paid to 
ancient spinsters, one of whom has recently 
died after a life of devotion to the memory of 
her dead betrothed, The other spinster, who 
is etill living, has the extraordinary fact re- 
lated of her in her youthful days that she refus- 
ed to marry an eligible young person on the 
ground that she couldn’t leave her home. When 
the Emperor heard this he instantly ordered 
her noble conduct to be recognized.—New 
York Tribune. 

At the commencement of the School of 
Elocution at Philadelphia the other day, the 
Ilon. John W. Forney freed his mind con- 
cerning some matters of conversation; 

“T am glad tosay,” be remarked, “it is very 
rare that you find an American woman re- 
turning home the imitator of an English wo- 
man’s curious pronunciations. But how often 
do we find young American gentlemen, of the 
class who inherit rather the wealth than the 
brains of their forefathers, happy in the op- 
portunity of imitating in their own speech 
the very worst faults in the pronunciation of 
the English people? It is a sort of advertise- 
ment that they have been mingling in British 
society. Most of them talk good English 
when they leave their own shores, but on re- 
turning they not only make themselves ridicu- 


A tem. | 


We have urged this matter | 


IUMOROUS. 





A placard in a Brooklyn barber's shop win- 
dow announces, “Boots blacked inside.” But 
must not that be very bad for the stockings ! 

Anna Dickinson is said to be writing the sto 
ry of her life, and it is added that hundreds of 
young fellows in various parts of the country 
are earnestly beseeching her to “say nothing 
about that matrimonial proposition of mine.’’ 

A learned young lady the other day astonish- 
| ed the company by asking for the loan of a 


on its summit, and semi-perforated with sym- 
| metrical indentations. She wanted a thimble. 
Vassar seems to be an inspiring institution to 
| young journalists. The Poughkeepsie News 
| says of one of the late ceremonials there that 
“it was a feast of musicandroses. From open- 
ing to close there was a continued flash of music, 
of roses, and of delight.” 

The Dunkers were accustomed to obey liter- 
ally the injunction, “Greet ye one another with 
a kiss of charity,” until some colored members 
joined the church. At a recent meeting of five 
hundred preachers in Illinois, “to kiss or not to 
kiss” was the vexed question. 

Theodore de Banville is credited with a very 
happy retort by Charivari. “Can you tell me, 
sir,” said a person, “how verses are made, for I 
confess I have never been able to understand?” 
“It is very easy, sir.’ “Really.” ‘You take 
lines of unequal length, you put rhymes at the 
end, and talent inside of them.” “Ah!” 

A paper having stated that “there are plenty 
of progressive men and women who gladly sub- 
scribe a hundred dollars to a Cremation Society, 
and won’t give fifty cents to the poor,” the 





St. Paul’s remark: ‘Though I give my body 
to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing.” 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Dichl. 
4—ly 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


387 Washington Street, Boston. 





All deposits made in this Institution draw interest 
for every full calendar month they remain in Bank, 
Deposits remaining in Bank from April Ist to Octo- 
ber Ist, orfrom October ist to April lst, will draw in- 
terest at the rate of six per cent., free of taxation. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000, for 
the express protection of the depositors. This is the 
only Savings Bank in New England that has a guar- 
antee capital, 28—4t 





lous by the manner in which they ma 8 
their own language, but by the servility with 
which they copy the faults of others.” 
Everybody who wishes women to succeed 
in art will be glad to know that the English 
girl who painted for the Exhibition the pic- 
ture “The Roll Call in the Crimea,” has re- 
ceived $6000 for the engraving copyright, and, 
better than that—considering how much pop- 
ularity is involved in the fact—the Queen 
has given her a commission. Above all, 
Miss Thompson’s picture has been the occa- 
sion of a violent discussion of the gravest na- 
ture. The question is: ‘‘How does a horse 
move his legs when walking?’ Divers au- 
thorities say that the artist has painted her 
horse in motion in the most erroneous man- 
ner; other authorities, equally competent, de- 
clare that she is quite right. And so the talk 
goes on, leaving outsiders marveling that so 
ordinary a fact in nature could not be deter- 
mined on the instant. 
A number of Brooklyn ladies have formed 
an organization for the suppression of corsets, 
high-heeled boots, false hair and numerous 
other contrivances of an artificial nature 
which are supposed to adorn female beauty 
and injure health. The principal article of 
the Constitution declares that no person shall 
be eligible to office in the society who wears 
corsets, or who does not wear her clothes sus- 
pended from her shoulders, and who does not 
live hygienically. Thissociety, of which Mrs. 
Theodore L. Cuyler is President, was organ- 
ized ashort time since under the name of 
‘Ladies’ Physiological Society of Brooklyn.”’ 
Their Constitution has not yet been published, 
but it is expected that it will appear shortly. 
It is understood that they will inaugurate a 
series of lectures for the promotion of the 
proper observance of the laws of health by 
women. Among the ladies connected with 
the organization are Mrs. Henry Chatfield, 
Mrs. E. N. Taft, Mrs. Homer B. Sprague, Mrs. 
William Barre and Mrs. G. F. Hall. 
Would not the method of voting prescribed 
and practiced in California, if introduced in 
this part of the country, obviate some of the 
evils usually attending elections? Would it 
not tend to preserve the peace, to guard against 
fraud, and make the voter more independent 
of dictation? The method is thus described: 
There is no crowd around the polling-place 
as in the Eastern States. The crowd is half 
asquare or more distant. The streets and 
sidewalks are almost deserted for a hundred 
feet each way from where the judges sit. 
Over that vacant space goes now and then a 
voter with his folded ballot in his hand. He 
is not allowed even to open it within a bun- 
dred feet of the box in which he is to deposit 
it. He is not permitted within that distance 
to talk to anyone about his vote. All the 
electioneering must be done at a distance, 
and the man, when his mind is made up and 
his ballot folded twice, marches all alone from 
the crowd, all alone over the vacant space, 
realizing that he is perfectly free and individ- 
ually responsible. He marches uplike a man, 
with no canvasser or candidate to watch him, 





TUDENTS of either sex fitted for any college in 
the United States. Please address, 


EMILY J. LEONARD, Meriden, Oonn. 


27—8t 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Av 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Students of this school can attend the olinios 














and deposits his folded ballot in the box. 


Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare ano 
the City Dispensaries. .They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


1288 d Av 
ly 





New York City 
Jan. 3 





A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
alcomania. 
French and English Note Pa, and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pene, &e. 


WOLLASTON 
HEATING & VENTILATING CO., 


69 Blackstone 8t., Boston, Mass., 


Are now prepared to supply the trade with 


DR. PIERCE’S 


Improved Wrought Iron Furnace, 
odin NORCROSS’ 


New Cast Iron Furnace, 


Both of which are constructed on the most approved 
rinciples of Hut Air Apparatus. They have 
n thoroughly tested, and prove to be 


GREAT HEATERS. 


Those who have ured them, recommend them in pref- 
erence to any others. They are free from noxious 
gases and dust, have anti-clinker grates, and very 
easily managed. We attach Sprague’s Auto=- 
matic Heat Regulator to either furnace when 
desired. This is every way worthy the attention of 
parties who use furnaces. 
Advantages from using this Regulator: 

lst. Gives a more uniform heat than any regulation 
yet devised, 

2d. Saves coal, also the furnace from over heating. 

8d. Eusures an even and healthy temperature. 

4th. Saves time and trouble of watching dampers 


diminutive, argenteous, truncated cone, convex | 


Unitarian //erald reminds those enthusiasts of 
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| The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 


) ‘ » 
Frazier’s Great Remedy. 
The people of the United States have been hum- 
penned with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks avd 
imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 
manner, The writer of the following l¢ one of the vie- 
} tims, and wishes to present a very plain case 
Believing that by cleansing the blood was the onl 
true way of banishing disease, and being a great saf- 
ferer from weak lungs and a scrotulous affection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
| most eminent physicians, | commenced doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few woeks affected a radical cure. The cough 
left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my appe- 
tite good, and the scrofulous dixease had disappeared. 
| Feeling confident that my Discovery possessed won- 
| derful healing virtues, ( gave it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases caused from humors in the blood e de- 
mand from my friends and others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very great, I removed trom Pennsyl- 
Vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and com- 
menced putting them up forsale, calling them FRAZ-~- 
IER’S ROOT BITTERS. | was at tiret backward in 


presenting either myself or medicine to the publio— 
not being a Patent Medicine men, but I am gettin 
bravely over that. Lhave sold thousands of bottles o 
my Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe. 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 
ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and banishing the vile humors from the system. 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation 
compounded from roots combined with herbs and 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when people were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. 

They open all the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
— with pure blood; hence they must a. all 
diseases by purification and nourishment. 

No person can take Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell, Victory upon victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 
life. They are constantly effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance, For Consumption, Asthma, Serof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derful Medical discovery known to the world, Their 
pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, stre: gthenin 
the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the blooc 





from every kind of humor. No other medicine will 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Disease 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Fever and 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Diseases, Kidney 
Disease and Liver Complaint so quickly as this Root 
Bitters, All such diseases are caused from a bad 
stomach and a poisonous condition of the blood, For 
weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of 


memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abuses in 
early lite, and to delicate fema'es, these strengthening 
Root Bitters are especially recommended, One bot- 
tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, 
Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
Formations, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Uleers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blo 
than all other remedies in existence. 
G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Show this notice to your druggist or store-keeper, 
Ask for FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTERS, and accept 
no substitute whatever. Price within reach of all— 
$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. 27—26t 


U. S. 
PIANOCO. 


S290. 


It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of Whom make 100 per 
cent. profit. Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price. 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Two Hundred and Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or issions to teachers, 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned ; our cases Doue 
ble Veneered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds. Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over 1000 Bankers, Merchants, &c., (some of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territuries. Please State where you saw this notice. 


U. S. PIANO CoO., 


810 Broadway, New York. 
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MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ae” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Mesers. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
ha to accommodate their customers with clean 
wall tarnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 








Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 





THIS INSTITUTION, under the care of Friends, 
and open to students of either sex, is situated on the 
West Chester & Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles from 
Philadephia. FULL COURSES OF STUDY ARE 
PROVIDED IN BOTH THE CLASSICAL AND 
THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS, for comple- 
ting either of which the usual degrees are conferred. 
There is also connected with the College a PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL. Applicants of any age are 
admitted either to the College or the Preparatory 
School who bring testimonials of good character from 
their last teachers, and pass the required preliminary 
examinations. The examination for admissions to the 
College or the Preparatory School will be held on 
THIRD, FOURTH and FIFTH DAYS, the Ist, 2d 





and registers. 
= elieves from anxiety about irresponsible do- 
mestics. 
b “. Guarantees a security against fire from over- 
eating. 
7th. Does its duty faithfully, reliably, accurately. 
8th. Is furnished at a lower paleo than other relia- 
ble regulators of heat. 


Also STOVES, RANGES, ETC. 7-188 


1874. To 
f NINTH-MONTH (September), 
portent the accommodations being limited, ap- 


mad ly as possible, either 
lications should be le as early l 
comonaily or by letter, to the President. For Cata- 
logue and further particulars address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
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DEESS REFORM AND CO-EDUCATION. 


Environs JounnaL: Just after my last to 
you was sent, your next number reached me 
with its report, quoted from the Boston Globe, 
of the public meeting of the “Dress Commit- 
tee,” at Freeman Place Chapel. So I fear you 
may have found my supplement to that, only 
coals to Newcasile. 

In that full, aud generally accurate “report,” 
Mrs. Livermore is credited with a remark» 
which it is but just to ber to say eLe did not 
make—because she was not there! 

And a remark by Mrs. Flynt is quoted, ina | 
way which robs itof its true meaning. It was 
q@iade in reply to the comments of those who 
had found suspenders, aud stocking-support- 
ere, a weariness to the flesh, and who sug: | 
gested that Mrs. Flynt’s “rigging of the under- | 


wear must give the effect of a harness.” The | 
cemark was in substance this, “That when 
she raised her arms to a true perpendicular, as 
the did repeatedly before us, with no symptom 
of effort, and no strain, she felt her clothes 
nly at the soles of her feet;” proving their 
looseness and their freedom from pressure 
apy where. 

A remark by Mrs. Flynt, that was not given 
in that report, seems to me of great practical 
value, especially to those who distress them- 
selves over a figure unduly developed at the 
waist, or elsewhere, and who attempt to regu- 
late the superfluous avoirdupois, or to “im- | 
prove” the clumsy figure, by a tightly fitted | 
dress, by corsets, or by any “contrivaace,” in- 
tended, or ‘warranted to give a good figure.”’ | 
Mrs. Flynt said, with strong empLasis, that in | 
her long experience she “had found the sim- | 
ple gored dress, now called Gabrielle, the one 
most becoming to all sizes and to all figures.” 

Itis adress that without Mrs. Flynt’s ex- 
‘perience one might naturally have evolved | 
from one’s consciousness, as best adapted to 
tone Cown and disguise defects, and to charm 
the eye by its loosely flowing lines. And it | 
approaches, as nearly as is possible in a daily 
dress for the woman of affairs of our busy 
century—the drapery of classic sculpture and 
painting, and so may, perhaps, be allowed to 
take rank among the “good gowns” of our 
friend L. C. M’s “Gospel.” Neither should I 
have failed to report one of the chief merits 
of Mrs. Flynt’s patented garments; that they 
are to be so graded in size, and 30 accurately 
adjusted tocach otber, that a suit, or any part 
of one that needs repairing, can be ordered 
from any distant point with as great certainty 
of being “exactly the thing,” or a perfect du- 
plicate, as is the Waltham watch and its va- 
rious parts. 

I find that I have been guilty of bringing a 
rush of orders upon Mrs. Fiynt, which she 
hes no time to fill—and must make such 
amends as I can, by saying for her, that after 
this week she will be unable to give time to 
visitors, until further announcement. 

Ido not intend, dear JouRNAL, to volun- 
teer as a “regular correspondent” of yours. 
But while I have my pen in handI cannot 
forbear calling the attention of your readers 
to an article in the July number of Popular 
Science Monthly, entitled “The Genesis of 
Woman,” which will make them full amends, 
it may be, for what has grieved them in its 
columns, apropos of the “Woman Question.” 
Let no one suppose it from its title, to be 
either a Mosaic statement or a theologic; on | 
the contrary, it is purely scientific and philo- 
sophic—a little too technical to be ‘easy read- 














| the anxiety and attention now lavished upon | him in domains requiring united masculine | students and a colored professor. They after- 


| able to sustain uninterupted physical and in- 
| tellectual work as well as the young man.” 


| is mo more binding upon the young woman 


| such thing as one law for women and another 
| for men.”’ 





———» 
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her, to a period when all that makes her wo- 
muan in the best and noblest sense, isin a pro- 
cess of elaboration; for it is during this 
time of rapid structural change that the future 
good or bad health of the woman is determin- 
ed. Let healthy womanhood be the natural 
outcome of a healthy childhood, and the func- 
tion will obey its law of periodicity, year by 
year, aud all thistime the young woman be 


And this other word for the exhausting bur. 
dens laid upon woman in marriage and in 
society, of which so little is thought in seeking 
the causes of her ill-health,—“A law of health 


than upon the young man,—here is really no 


“If we accept the evidence of the 
intelligent people who have had the opportu- 
nity of observing large numbers of young wo- 
men in schools and colleges, the early period 
of sexual function is not so liable to disease as 
when women are called upon to perform some 
of the higher duties of their being, later in 
life.” 

And the Dr. concludes by statirg his object 
to be, “not to prejudice the question of co-edu- 
cation, which is being worked out in the best 
possible manner, that of actual experiment, 
but to fix the actual value of the »uberic age 
of woman, as a crisis, 80 that there may be no 
fictitious bar to her progress, to either a higher 
education, or to her training for any of the 
skilled labors suited to her strength.” 

Thanks to the good Dr.that he has helped 
to justify the ways of God to woman! 

C.M. 8. 


—--— 


FOURTH OF JULY FOR WOMEN. 


In a recent number of the WoMAN’s JourR- 
NAL I read this paragraph: “It has been wise- 
ly said that the coneurrence of both sexes is 
as necessary to the perfection of our being as 
to the existence of it.” And it struck me as 
very strange that a truth so self-evident should 
for 80 many thousand years have cscaped the 
recognition of thinking men and women, 

But further reflection enabled me to see the 
reason why it has been so. The perfec 
tion of our being is a modern idea, and one 
that involves Woman. In the past the uni- 
verse has been for man, and for him alone, 
and he has been, not that he might perfect his 
being, but that he might have dominion over 
all things. The perfection of his being as a 
creature designed to image and reproduce 
upon the plane of nature the divine perfection 
of God, he has but dimly apprehended. Or 
rather, shall I not say that his idea of the di- 
vine perfection bas greatly changed? God in 
the past has been conspicuous chiefly for Lis 
power and for the unremitting diligence with 








which He has sought His own glory. Personal 
power and renown have consequently been 
the goal of man’s ambition. He has aspired 
after physical and intellectual conquests main- 
ly. And these he could apparently achieve 
without the aid of Woman. 

All that was needed of her was to give him 
existence, aud then to make existence com- 
fortable to him, while he by his exploits justi- 
fied the Almighty in his creation. The justi- 
fication for her creation lay in the sole fact 
that she gave him birth. She has not been 
needed to perfect, but only to minister to his 
being. “She for God in him” would better ex- 
press the part she has hitherto played in hu- 
man history. 

It is hardly an exaggeration of the truth to 
say that man has been the woman’s God. To 
her own consciousness even, he has been her 
raison d'etre. That she should be subject to 
him has followod as a matter of course. 

Nor have men and women been at variance 
in this experience. Woman has fostered and 





ing” to the uninitiated, but so clear and for- | Still fosters man’s love of dominion. She has 


cible in its argument, as to make its conclu- 
sions seem self-evident. 

The writer, E!y Van de Warker, M. D., re. 
grets that those who have answered Dr. 
Ciarke’s argument, have “contented them- 
selves with facts which have simply a “‘nega- 
tive value,’’ and proceeds to put over against 
Dr. C’s formidable “periodicity,’’ the more 
inclusive words “gradual evolution,” to show 
that the Doctor's emphasis is altogether 
astray, and should be put not only on the oth- 
er things—the customs and habits to which 
his opponents have sought to transfer it—but 
upon another period, that of the “formative 
childhood.” 

He shows that “elaborate preparation, the 
slow and ceaseless building up, with—in a 
state of health—no paroxysmal outbreak, 
either in the growth or completion of func- 





desired to be subject quite equally with the 
desire to subject her on the part of man. The 


| one could never have been a fact of history 


without the other, and to-day, I believe that 
subjection is the woman’s choice wherever it 
is her experience, 

It is hard getting out of ruts. The concomi- 
tants of personal freedom and individual re- 
sponsibility are distasteful to most women, to 
many a woman who is yet sufficiently of the 
New Age now dawning, to aspire toward both 
personal freedom and individual responsibility. 
These concomitants are duties to which she is 
unused, and from which she naturally shrinks. 
But she cannot escape them. Without her 
co-operation man cannot invest her either 
with personal freedom or individual responsi- 
bility because, creatively endowed with both, 
it rests with her to assume them. And when 
she does assume them, not in any Quixotic 
sense, not in holiday attire as one willing to 
wear laurels of another’s earning, but soberly, 
honestly and earnestly, as one ready to bear 





the burdens as well as to wear the laurels,— 


tion” is the law—illustrating it by the well- | from that time men will acquiesce in any 


known facts of dentition, that “teeth which 
are to make their appearance at the fifth or 
ninth year, are in a preparatory state at the 
seveuth month after birth, and those which 
are tomake their irruption between the sey- 
enteenth and twenty-first years, are in a 
recognizable state of growth at the sixth year 
ofage.”” And thatin all the processes of devel- 
opment “Structural growth goes before func- 
tional activity,” 
or ill. 


The following passage gives the author's 
practical conclusions from his able scientific 
statement, and will, I trust, send your readers to 


a careful study of the whole article : 


“With these facts before us, is it not legiti- 


mate to assume that the puberic period in wo- 
man’s life has been over estimated in its direct 
influence upon her health at that, and at subse- 
quent periods? Instead of curtailing her oppor- 
tunities for work and study, by throwing 
around her restraints, and, as it were, creating 
a disability out of a natural function,—transfer 


and determines it for good 


claim for herself that Woman may make. 

Man and Woman are essentially one. They 

have been one in their incompleteness, they 

will be one in their completeness. The future 

will bring them together in their work as the 

past has not done. The work of the past has 
| been to subdue the earth and Jay broad the 
scientific foundations for infinite progression, 
and this work is preliminary and predomi- 
nantly masculine. Ofnecessity, therefore, Wo- 
man has appeared in the past in two capaci- 
ties only; first as the faithful ministrant to a 
good that man was accomplishing for both; 
and second as the divine prophecy of a high- 
er good to come to both by her. 

But the foundations, broadly laid as they 
now are, men and women can at last see that 
the corresponding superstructure can be after 
no petty or personal, partial or class pattern, 
but must of necessity be divinely perfect; that 
is, perfect according to the measure of a man; 
of man pbysical, intellectual and spiritual, of 
man individual and social, of man masculine 
and feminine, for itis now seen that Man is 
feminine as well as masculine, and that the 
perfection of his being requires the introduc- 
tion of Woman, who represents the feminine 
principle, into his life, as a leading power in 
her special domain and as conjoint leader with 











and feminine wisdum. 

I say that man, without ber consent, cannot 
invest Woman with personal freedom and indi- 
vidual responsibility. But seeing the truth of 
her essentia) oneness wita himself he can take 
stumbling blocks out of her way. He can 
help her to assume personal freedom by refus- 
ing any longer to exercise authority over her, 
by inyesting her—inasmuch as he claims the 

wer to do so, with every civilright that he 

imself possesses, by encouraging ber to think 
and to actas an individual, responsible equally 
with himself for their moutual well-being. So 
much man can, nay, must do. His duty in 
this matter is as imperative as hers. And that 
hers is imperative all can see, who see the need 
cf change in existing relations between men 
and women. And the masses of women need 
not only the help from man that I have indi- 
cated ; they need also and perhaps even more, 
the womanly help that those women can give, 
who are the divinely appointed leaders in this 
Nineteenth century movement for the eman- 
cipation of Woman. 

You see, friends, that in this great work all 
are helpers and all need help. It will not be 
easy for man to abdicate his long accustomed 
and almost unquestioned authority over Wo- 
man. But womanly wisdom will show the 
higher good to be gained by such abdication, 
and genuine womanly affection will amply 
compensate for the seeming loss. Nor will it 
be easy for Woman to assume the ro/edemand- 
ed of her. She needs help on all sides. She 
needs a different education, a different social 
sentiment concerning herself, and growing of 
necessity out of these di! erent individual re- 
lations, relations that will fulfil the truth of 
our text, that by the concurrence of both sexes 
the perfecting of our being is infallibly in- 
sured. 

Friends, that was a glorious Anniversary 
that we celebrated last week. We sometimes 
hear it said that women have no interest in 
the Fourth of July, and it has even been sug- 
gested that unless our political enfranchise- 
ment is then completed we shall take no part 
in the coming Centennial of our national free- 
dom. But this seems to me short-sighted. Let 
us have patience. The mushroom is perfected 
in a night. The oak, in a Century. Reforms 
that touch the centers of our being matme 
slowly, and each year is entitled to tell its own 
full story, and not that of another. The 
Fourth of July,1776, was freighted with a full 
Century’s message. More than it uttered 
would have fallen upon unprepared ears, 
None the less however was the Fourth of July, 
1776, the same prophecy of a larger day than 
itself ushered in; a day of freedom, so grand in 
its completeness thateven we are not ready for 
it, cannot yet comprehend its divine perfec- 
tion. 

The Fourth of July, 1776, did its work for 
Woman as well as man. Let women then cele- 
brate it, and celebrate also our coming Centen- 
nial, with hearts steadfastly set toward the 
fulfilment of its most royal promises of good 
for all humanity. Lypia FULLER 

Medford, Mass. 





SEX AND RACE. 


Those who oppose the co-education of the 
races, like Dr. Ruffner of Virginia, in Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly, usually oppose, with equal ve- 
hemence, the co-education of the sexas. 
Some of his misstatements on the former 
point have been admirably exposed in the 
Christian Register (June 20, 27,) by Mrs. Char- 
lotte L. Forten, a young lady of high educa- 
tion, well known to many readers of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. being allied to the colored 
race by blood, and having been both a pupil 
and a teacher in mixed schools, she can give 
testimony of great value, especially as she 
writes from the South Carolina University, 
where the experiment of mixed education is 
being successfully tried. She thus describes 
some of its workings: 


“A few mornings since, as I lingered by a 
window in the library, looking over the beau- 
tiful engravings in Mrs. Jameson’s books, two 
of the younger students,a white boy and a black 
boy, came in and established themselves in 
the window-seat opposite me. They were 
preparing a Latin lesson; [ listened to them 
with much interest as they recited to each 
other. Both were bright and intelligent, but 
I thought the white boy showed more famil- 
iarity with the grammar of the lesson, and 
the black one with the history and mytholo- 

. Apassage about Prometheus occurred. 
The white boy did not know the story, and 
the black boy told it to him in a very clear, 
graphic way. The perfect cordiality between 
them, their evident interest in the lesson, and 
the pleasant, healthful way in which the two 
different minds acted upon each other, turned 
my thoughts agaiu to the much-discussed sub- 
ject of co education, and to that article in 
Scribner's Monthly, for May, to which I have 
before referred; and I felt indignant, beyond 
the power of expression, at the utter unfair- 
ness, the really malignant spirit of prejudice 
which, unconsciously perhaps, pervades it. 

Again she says: 

“The colored professor is Mr. Richard T. 
Greener, a Bostonian, a graduate of Harvard, 
and a gentleman of high culture and fine lit- 
erary talent. The studeuts in the university 
are now about equally divided, colored and 
white. I wish those who so bitterly oppose 
the ‘co-education of the races’ could witness 
the working of the system here, in one of the 
strongholds of rebeldom. Perfect harmony 
prevails, notwithstanding the statement of a 
recent writer in Scribner’s Monthly, that there 
are such ‘well founded moral objections, to 
say nothing of physical peculiarities, that the 
attempt to mix the races, which might other- 
wise be considered vain and foolish, should be 
regarded as base and malicious.’ I went one 
day into the Latin class taught by Prof. 
Greener. It was composed of white and ccl- 
ored boys. Their seats were arranged alter- 
nately, and there seemed to be the best feeling 
among them. I saw one white boy sitting 
close to a very black one, his arm thrown 
over the other’s shoulder, looking over the 
same book. They were neatly dressed, very 
gentlemanly in their manners, and were 
equally good scbolars. I saw not the slight- 
est evidence that the contact was ‘degrading’ 
to either. The white boys in, this class were 





at first not allowed by their parents to enter 
the university, because there were colored 


| wards asked to be admitted to Prof. Greener’s 
| class, and from none of the students does he 
| receive more thorough deference and respect 
| than from these. It is fashionable to theorize 
on the impossibility of co-education at the 
South, but these are facts from which there is 

no escape. That which is a success in the 
| university of South Carolina can be made a 
| success elsewhere. Prof. Greener is doing a 
' work of the greatest importance here. I am 
| glad to see that the authorities of the college 
appreciate him, and show their appreciation 
socially, as well as otherwise. He is greatly 
beloved by his pupils, and his example is as 
stimulating and valuable to them as his ear- 
nest and interesting methods of instruction.” 


She gives the following interesting account 
of her own early experience as teacher of 
white children in Salem, Mass. : 


“Years ago, in one of the oldest and most 
aristucratic of the New England cities, not 
many miles from Boston, colored children 
were denied the same school privileges as the 
whites; but long before the war, the better 
feeling of the community was aroused, owing 
to the exertions of a few devoted Abolition- 
ists; separate schools were abolished, and a 
colored girl, a graduate of the State Normal 
School, was offered a situation as teacher in 
one of the public schools. She was at first 
transfixed with astonishment. When con- 
vinced that the offer was a genuine one, she 
of course accepted and entered upon her du- 
ties, but with some misgivings, as she had 
learned that there was not a single colored 
pupil in the school, and that the children 
were very rough and unmanageable. She re- 
membered the experiences of her early child- 
hood in the prejudiced city of Philadelphia, 
and her heart sank within her; but she re- 
solved to try. She was most happily disap- 
pointed. Never, from the moment she enter- 
ed the school until she left it, was she remind- 
ed, by word or act of the children, that her 
complexion was different from theirs. On 
the contrary, she had the satisfaction of fiud- 
ing some of the wilder spirits gradually tam- 
ing under her influence, and of forming mu- 
tual attachments with many of her pupils, 
which she will always remember with the 
keenest pleasure. Afterwards she taught in 
another school of an entirely different charac- 
ter, in the same city, where there were a few 
colored pupils, as well as whites. They were 
all girls, and some of the most cultivated peo. 
ple in the city sent their daughters there. 
Many of the parents were Democrats. The 
principal was a lady of the highest culture and 
the noblest character, and her unfailing kind- 
ness and sympathy, and the perfect respect 
and cordiality of the scholars, made the du- 
ties of the young colored teacher a constant 
delight. She never thought of difference of 
color. I mention this instance to show how 
greatly public sentiment may be changed in a 
few years, and how easily people may become 
familiarized with a state of things which their 
prejudices at first caused them to declare ‘un- 
natural and impossible.’ ” 





RESIGNATION OF MISS WILLARD. 


We learn with regret that Miss Frances 
Willard, the dean of the North Western Uni- 
versity, has resigned on account of a differ- 
ence with the university faculty on the rules 
which should govern the college and the pre- 
paratory school. As nearly as we can gather, 
if the university faculty had simply trusted 
the whole matter to Miss Willard, she would 
have had no difficulty. But of course they 
thought a woman must be superintended a 
little and attempted to make the rules them- 
selves, while making her responsible for 
their execution. Prof. Marcy, a disciplina- 
rian of long experience at Wilbraham, said in 
the trustees’ meeting, that the college was 
governed by one set of rules, and the prepara- 
tory school, the pupils of which were younger, 
by more stringent regulations, which were 
vigorously administered. It was to the rules 
over the preparatory school that Miss Willard 
chiefly objected. 


—— — —_ 


PROTEST FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The New Hampshire Sentinel publishes the 
following protest against taxation which has 
no representation. 

The undersigned, disfranchised citizen of a 
Commonwealth where the ‘‘powers that be” 
claim faith in, and allegiance to, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as containing a full 
programme of political principles, for the con- 
duct of the whole people, clearly stated, by its 
framers, herein affirm, that contrary to, and in 
defiance of the basic law of said Constitution, the 
authorities of this city have again subjected me 
to “taxation without representation,” and men- 
aced by penal law, in case of refusal to pay, I 
have this day paid said tax under protest. 
Who shall say that despotism has no lodgment 
in the United States of America, when one- 
half the people rule the other half, without 
their consent, and men make laws for women 
to obey, which they would die rather than con- 
form to ? 

Keene, N. H. Naxcy W. Covitte. 


Thus the leaven is working, and the just 
resentment of women against tyranny is being 
gradually aroused. L, 8. 


“SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Miss Lavinia Goodell, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law, Janesville, Wis. 26— 














Miss Jane Andrews will receive into her fam- 
ily two or three little girls, as pupils, for the school 
year commencing September 9, 1874. 

Newburyport, Mass. 

References, 
Rev. Josepu May, Newburyport, Mass. 
Cot. T. W. HiGGrnson, Newport, R. I 
Dr. 8S. Rocers, Pomfret, Conn. 
Pror. WM. FALLEN, Madison, Wis. 


Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WoMAN’s JouRNAL, apply at T. C. Evans, 
106 Washington Street, Koston. 





CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





1 DR. MARY J.SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res. 
idence and office No. 16 Boyl-ton Place. Office hours 
ll tw2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 

| Rev. Mrs. Ellen G. Gustia will preach next 

| Sunday, 28th, in the Christian Church, corner of Ty- 

| ler aud Kneeland Sts., at3 and 730P.™. Seats free, 





The address of Mrs, Margaret W. Campe 
| bell is 325 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 


Miss Ellen A. Martin, of Jamestown, N. ¥. 

is an accredited agent of the WomMAN’s Jouryat, 

' and is authorized to receive subscriptions for the 
same. 


The Address of Mrs. Charlotte B. Wile 
bour is for the present: Care J. 8. Morgan & Co., 
No. 22 Old Broad St., London, Ergland. 





“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.” 


The Best Polish in the World, 





el al 


3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & ’73, 

For Beauty of Polish, Sqving of Labor 

Freceness from Dust, Durability and 

_— traly Unrivalled in any Coune 

Morse Bros., Proprietors, 
CANTON, MASS. 
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a Say 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 
To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E, 
D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice, 
Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—ly 





THE 


FURNACE CO., 
36,38 Union and 21 Friend Sts., Boston, 
Manufacture a complete line of 


STANDARD 
Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 


Which are just- 
ly considered 
the most popu- 
lar Goods in 
New England. 
THE MAGEE 
PLATE IRON 
FURNACE, 


A wonderful 
success. 

THE STAND- 
ARD BRICK 
RANGE, 
The bestin the 

market. 

THE STAND- 

ARD PORTA- 
BLE RANGE, 
Just out. Ex- 

before 


a 
The Standard Parlor. 

The demand for this beautiful stove is constantly 
increasing. 

ALL WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 

Serd for descriptive circulars. For sale by Stove 
dealers throughout the country. 29—19t 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 

CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 

The Twenty-first School Year of this Family and 
Day School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 16, 1874. For particulars address, 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, Prine 

West Newton, Mass. 

At home Saturdays. 28—12t 


PENN MEDICAL UNIVERSITY 
Of Philadelphia. 











The regular course of Lectures in this Institution 
will commence on the first Monday in October, and 
is open to both sexes. The school is liberal and pro- 
gressive, and thorough in its teachings, For a0- 
nouncement, giving terms and other particulars, ad 
dress, 


E.D. BUCKMAN, M.D., Dean» 


No. 1030 Spring Garden Street. 
29—4teow 


ED 


RAGS AND TAGS nev: 
er come on the soles of 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 
Shoes. Pretty feet should 


CHA N WE always be encased = 
them. Besure you don 


buy anything else. Look on the sole, and you will 
see where the channel is cut. 29—2t 


OUT, 


Ask your Newsdealer for it. August number of 


OLD AND NEW:- 
CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Among the many excellent articles it contains ate 
the following: 
“OUR SKETCHING CLUB,” by Mr. Tyrwhitt. Re 
“THE PROTESTANT THEORY OF AUTHO 
ITY,” by Rev. James Martineau. m R- 
‘THE OLD CaPUCHIN AND THE YOUNG CA 
MELITE,” ishop Ferrette. 
“NICOLETTE- AND AUCASSIN.” Translated from 
the French by Rev. E. E. Hale. 
“AN OLD SONG,” 
And a Schedule of our 
AUTUMN CAMPAIGN, 
Wherein we offer 
NO CHROMOS. 
% Teras $4.00 a year, postpaid. Address, 
F. B. PERKINS, Business Agent, 














29—11 143 Washington Street Boston- 
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